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For the Companion. 


AN HOUR IN A TELEGRAPHIC 
STATION. 


“{ can’t say ’m sorry you have come, Julia, 
for 1 am delighted to see you; but, unfortunate- 
ly, we are all going out to spend the day, even 
the baby and nurse; and you must be tired!” 

So said, Aunt Norton, as she came out of the 
bedroom on the first landing, at five o’clock in 
the morning. The servants were taking in my 
trunk, not very good-naturedly, I fear, and I 
was standing in the hall, wrapped in my thick 
travelling shawl. 

“T didn’t mean to come so early, aunty, but 
there was some delay yesterday; we were due at 
nine, last evening. Still I thought I had better 
come right here, and’”’—— 

“Of course you had,” said Aunt Norton; “‘here 
is your room all waiting, and the sticks laid in 
the stove, ready for kindling. There,’’ and she 
applied a lighted match, “now take off your 
things and make yourself comfortable. You 
had better go to bed and have a right good nap, 
(my aunt was a Southerner by birth) and you 
shall have your breakfast whenever or where- 
ever you please. And now I think of it, you 
would be very welcome to go with us; my friend 
would consider you a fortunate addition to her 
little company, I am sure.” : 

“[couldn’t go among strangers, to-day, I am 
sure,” I said. 

“But can you make yourself contented} all 
alone?” 

“I am ased to being alone,” was my reply; 
“besides, I shall rest better.”’ 

And sol did. The sun had long been risen 
when I waked from the little “nap” my aunt had 
suggested. The clock on the mantel was strik- 
ing ten in a musical voice. I had enjoyed a 
sweet, refreshing sleep, free from dreams. 

Looking down from my window after dressing, 
delighted at thought of the many pleasant things 
Ishould see in the great city, I saw a carriage at 
the door, and presently my aunt and her daugh- 
ters entered it. A maid stood on the walk with 
shawls, and my aunt, talking with her, com- 
mending me to her care, perhaps, looked up at 
where I stood, nodded and smiled, and presently 
they all drove off. . 

Then came a light tap at the door; the samie 
maid had come to tell me that breakfast was 
ready, so I followed her down the stairs and in- 
to the hall, where every thing spoke of ease and 
elegance. My unél@avas one of the directors of 
a telegraph line, and had become wealthy since 
his marriage. 

It seemed like being transported into paradise, 
to leave our little dingy cottage, where mother 
and I lived on my small salary’as a school teach- 
er, for this beautiful home, fine with pictures, 

adorned with statuary, perfumed with flowers. 

Isat ata little table, adorned with an exqui- 
site silver tea service, and howI did enjoy the 
thin toast, whose bright, crisp, yellow surface 
contrasted so beautifully with the delicate linen 
hapkin upon which it laid! I am afraid I felt a 
little, just a little eovetous, as I glanced at the 
handsome paintings of fruit, and game, and 
landscape, and thought of my one poor little 
cherished chromo, at home, one of Pranz’s most 
delicious pictures, at least to me: “Wild Flow- 
ers,”” 


However, I instantly smothered the feeling, 
and began to enjoy myself. Breakfast over, I 
ascended to the great double parlors, into whose 
rich carpets my feet sank with every pressure, 
and where lounges and chairs seemed almost too 
f00d to be used. It took me hours to examine 
the pictures, the delightful groups with which 

has enriched the world, the splendidly- 
bound books, and great albums full of strange 
faces, each one with a part of its life’s history 
Written upon it. 

Then I threw open the superbypiano, and ev- 
“y rich note thrilled me asI played. A pas- 

love of music is my one gift, and God 
has given me power to express mysélf through 
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4" HOUR IN A TELEGRAPHIC STATION. 


it. After that I made love to a great cage full 
of canary birds, and then thought I would wan- 
der over the house. 

As I passed along the hall, I mistook a door, 
thinking that it led into the conservatory ewhen 
all at once I stood on the threshold of a large, 
busy office, and there was my unele, hat in hand. 
I shrank back confused at strange sounds and 
faces, but he came forward cordially, and drew 
me within. - 

“Were you ever in a telegraph office before?” 
he asked. 

‘Never in my life.” 

“Perhaps you would like to see how we send 
messages.” 

Thesitated. Dislike to see strange faces is 
one of my foolish peculiarities. 

“You remember Joe Fiske, I suppose,” said 
my uncle. 

I did remember him. For one short term he 
had been the oldest and best of my scholars. 

“He is working here.’’ 

“O,I should be so delighted to see him!” I 
said; and forthwith I was taken to a queer look- 
ing stand, overlaid with a great deal of brass, 
and there stood Joe, grown taller by a head since 
Ihad seen him, two years before. My uncle left 
me seated by him and talking of old times. 

“By the way,” he said, “it was your name 
that got me this situation. “I’ve been going to 
write you a dozen times, but I never happened 
to. You see when I was examined, your uncle 
stood by, and hearing me say that I came from 
Springtown, he asked me if I went to school 
there, and then I spoke of you. 

“She is my niece,” he said, and from that mo- 
ment I saw in his eyes that I should get the situ- 
ation. It was rather doubtful, before; there were 
more than twenty applicants. So you see blood 
is thicker than water.” 

“Tam very glad my name helped you, if it 
did,’’ I said. 

“QO, but it did; I am. sure of it.” 

“Here is a message;” and instantly turning 
from me, he began to work. I sat by, all curi- 
osity. In less time than I can write it, the work 
was done, and message after message came pour- 
ing in, while I watched, intensely interested, and 
admiring the gravity and business-like manner 
of my former pupil, who was two years older 
than myself. 

At last there came a lull. 

‘Are you always so busy?” I asked. 

“QO, this is nothing,” was his reply; “some- 
times we are so crowded that we have to put on 
extra hands.” 

“And do you throw these messages away ?” 

“Generally, after we have done with them.” 

“Ts there any law against reading some of 
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“No, indeed, but you would find many quite 
unintelligible, I assure you;” and he placed a 
handful of papers near me. I seized them with 
avidity. The first one read as follows: 

“Catherine at home safe. Seventeen to-day. 
C. B. gone for good.” 

This sct me to speculating. Was Catherine a 
young lady, just throuzh her school term? and 
was she celebrating her seventeenth birthday? 
Who was C. B.? and were they glad or sorry he 
had gone for good? It might have been some 
lover of Catherine, who was not altogether agree- 
able to other parties. OrCatherine might be an 
old lady, and the author of the dispatch signify- 
ing her or his own age. What a labyrinth of 
perplexities these things lead one into! 

The next dispatch was worse. Of course my 
former pupil folded down the address of each. 

“X L in transitu. Caliph on the rampage. 
Go over to § X and see if the housekeeping is 
kept straight.” 

Joe laughed at my look of perplexity. “It is 
as plain as A B C to the receiver, I suppose. 
Oddest thing I ever sent; fictitious names, too, 
probably,” he added. I have not been able to 
dream out the meaning of that, except that I 
think S X means Essex, and X L excel, but that 
wouldn’t make any sense. I soon had another 
in my hand. Ah, how sorrowful! 

“Little Lilly is gone; died this morning. Come 
on immediately.” 

Poor, sad heart! 
out of my eyes. 
Then again: 

“John is out of danger. 
The next one read thus: 

“Buy it all up, every scrap, wherever you find 
it. No matter what price. Further particulars 
in writing.” 

“Speculation,” said Joe, as I laid it aside. 

“What do you suppose it is?” 

“Something that everybody needs, no doubt; 
something that will make one man rich at the 
expense of thousands who are poor. I hope 
he’ll fail.” 

Iechoed the hope. Work came in, and Joe 
turned to his instrument, while I kept on read- 
ing. Suddenly I felt that his eye was upon me. 
Iglanced up. There was astrange expression 
on his intelligent face. 

“Perhaps you’ve got one for me,” I said, 
laughing nervously, but most certainly not 
dreaming what his answer would be. 

“T have.” ze 

I held out my hand, My heart beat hurriedly. 

Ihad received messages before, but this one 
was from home. There were only these words: 

“An accident. Mrs. Wilson hurt. You had 
better return ” 


Icould not keep the tears 
Perhaps it was a baby Lilly. 


God be thanked.”’ 


suddenness of the shock. Joe brought me a 
glass of water, and when [ could stand, half led 
me to the door. 

“T shall go without baggage,’”’ I said, and then 
I crept dizzily through the beautiful halls and 
up into my wide, tastefully-furnished chamber. 
If for one moment I had disparaged my own lit- 
tle home, where beamed a mother’s gentle smile, 
where shone a mother’s sweet face, this, surely, 
was punishment greater than I deserved. I 
searched my little register of railroad time, and 
found that the cars started in thirty minutes. 
More utterly wretched than I had ever felt in 
my life, 1 was putting on my wraps, when my 
name was called two or three times, and hasty 
footsteps sounded on the stairs. Then a quick, 
loud knock, and there stood the trim maid, with 
a bright face, and Joe behind her, flourishing a 
bit of paper. 

“Take off your hat, Miss Wilson. Here isa 
second dispatch. It was another person, and 
some friend of yours, getting the wrong name, 
telegraphed.” 

The paper fluttered in my hands, and I was 
left alone; but can any one understand the 
weight of gratitude that fell upon my heart? 
None but Him to whom I poured it out, then, 
and many times after. 


n.d 
For the Companion. 


HOW JUNE FOLLOWED ON INTO 
SUMMER. 


In Turexr Cuarrers.—Cuap. III. 


“Not to-night, of course, Edward,” said Mrs. 
Tynsdale; ‘‘you will not think of the hospital be 
fore to-morrow.” 

“Not if you are willing to take the care,” said 
Dr. Tynsdale. “Thechild has had changes enough: 
for one twenty-four hours. I can’t call it excite- 
ment, for nothing seems to produce that effect 
with her. I’m half inclined to think that if our 
own eyes should be opened to as new a vision as 
I hope to give to hers, we should find some 
unseen guardians commissioned to keep that 
strange calm in her face. Not even that quick 
smile of hers seems to disturb it. It is the most 
wonderful thing I ever sawinachild. What- 
ever happens or does not happen, she seems to 
be quietly waiting for something that she feels 
is sure to come.” 

“Edward, why should we send her there at all? 
The same feeling that was in my heart that 
night at the hotel haunts me still. The child 
seems given to us for some purpose. Cannot 
every thing be done as well for her here, and let 
me cherish her through it all? She has trusted 
herself to us, but it must hurt her to go away 
again into that great room of strangers.” 

Dr. Tynsdale walked once or twice across the 
floor. “Perhaps so,” he said; “perhaps she 
would do as well here. But it will be a great 
care for you.” 

“T shall not feel it; I shall not knowit. It 
will be only a joy. And I could never rest if I 
sent her away.” 

So the room into which June was taken that 
night was to be her own, at least for weeks. 
Every thing in it was of the daintiest and the 
best, and Mrs. Tynsdale led her from one article 
of furniture to another, letting her touch each 
one—the bed, with its delicate linen, the soft car- 
pet, the lounge under the window, and the dif- 
ferent chairs, and the little toilet articles, that 
she mizht feel at home, and move more freely in 
her new quarters. 

June did not speak a word until they had al- 
most finished; then, as she laid her hand upon 
the marble of the bureau, she stretched out both 
with a sudden tremulous movement, and crying, 

“Mamma! mamma!’’ burst into tears. 

“What is it, my child, whatisit?” asked Mrs. 
Tynsdale, drawing her into her arms. 

“They are like hers, they are like hers!” cried 
June, again; “they are like mamma’s! I did not 
know it before, but I remember now!” 








them?” 


For a moment I was faint with fear and the 


“My sweet child. But you surely will not 
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grieve for that! You will not grieve that you 
remember?” and she held the blind child more 
closely, till the sobs began to lessen. 

It was but a moment, and then Juneraised her 
face with her own smile. 

“No, I will grieve for nothing so long as I can 
stay with you and love you. After thatI shall 
goon. Elspeth saysso. She said you were sent 
to lead me, but she did not know whether you 
were the one to take me all the way home or 
not. If you are not, there will be some one else, 
she says, but I wish I were going all the way 
with you.” 

Mrs. Tynsdale sat by the little bed until the 
calm, and the smile, and sleep had all come back 
to June. Then she stole softly away and found 
her husband. 

“Only slumbering,” she said, as she told him 
of June’s sudden outcry ; ‘only slumbering, after 
all, those memories that seemed to be quite dead! 
Who knows how many more may awaken 
like flowers and the songs of birds, that sleep 
through the darkness, but wake when the sun 
touches them again.” ¥ 

“Well, I hope we shall have whole floods of 
sunlight to pour over them before long, and 
then we'll see what will happen.” 

“QO, Edward! are you so sure? And how 
soon ?” 

“I think we had better give her a few days to 
rest, and get a home feeling. We want to avoid 
all excitement at the time, and for some little 
while afterward, with the utmost care.” 

So the operation was delayed for several days; 
but even before the end of that time, June was 
moving easily about the house, knowing the 
voice of every one, and returning smiles and 
pleasant words to each. The servants gazed 
after her in admiration, the children contested 
each other’s claims upon her, and the old nurse 
declared that the best eyes that ever came from 
Dr. Tynsdale’s hands could never shed so much 
light about a house as fell from that golden hair, 
and that sweet, quiet little face. 

At last the doctor said he was ready, and the 
first resident surgeon of the asylum was ready 
to assist him. 

Ready! and for what! <A few skilful touches 
with the most delicate of instruments, such as 
only he and a few others knew how to give, and 
where a mistake, an accident, the variation of a 
hair’s breadth by the trembling of a hand, might 
destroy every thing; the holding of the breath 
by those who looked on, a few low-spoken, cour- 
ageous words from the surgeon—then bandages, 
darkness, stillness, waiting. 

And then? O, what then? Was all that world 
which, so far, had only reached June by way of 
those quick ears, those dainty fingers and that 
sensitive little heart, to lie open in all its beauty 
and its nearness before “those blue een”’ as well ? 
Was she to see what she had only touched be- 
fore? Was she to look into the faces of those she 
had only loved in the darkness? Was her little 
soul to be filled with all the fairness of form, and 
color, and substance with which God’s world is 
filled to overflowing, and which would meet so 
full an answer in its own pure depths—or not? 

“Shall you be too much disappointed, my 
child? Will it seem too hard if you do not see at 
last?” asked Mrs. Tynsdale, as she sat beside 
the little bed, counting the slow hours as they 
helped away, one after another, the days that 
must be got over before the bandages came off, 
and they should know.’”’ 

June thought a moment, and then shook her 
head. ‘‘No,I think not,” she answered, slowly. 
“I should be sorry, though I don’t know very 
well what you mean by seeing, but we could find 
the way home just as well, God and I. He can 
see, even through the darkest way, Elspeth 
says.” 

And so the days passed on. Weeks or months 
they seemed to Mrs. Tynsdale, but June would 
only smile and say, “You know I am so used to 
waiting.” 

The slowest day comes at last, and so did the 
one Dr. Tynsdale had fixed for the removal of 
the bandage. With a beating heart, and her 
own gentle fingers, Mrs. Tynsdale took them 
away. Then slowly and carefully the faintest 
ray of light was thrown into the room; then a 
little more; and still a little more, until at lasta 
sort of twilight had been made. <A wide, won- 
dering look crept into “those eyes” as June fixed 
them, first upon the doctor, and then upon the 
surgeon who had assisted him. Then she turned 
them slowly to Mrs. Tynsdale and gazed carnest- 
ly at her for one moment; then stretched both 
hands toward her, crying out, as she had done 
before, “Mamma! mamma!” 

“Yes, darling, I will be, I shall be,” said Mrs. 
Tynsdale, drawing her into her arms in terror, 
lest tears should flow as they did before. It was 
the doctor’s first moment of real anxiety, and it 
was excessive. 

“There, there!” he said, hastily, “that will do, 


We have done enough for to-day. Now these 
bandages once more, my child, for a little while, 
and a little sleep, and then we will find our way 
out still further into this new world.” 

Darkness once more, and a few drops of pow- 
erful anodyne, and June slept quietly, holding 
Mrs. Tynsdale’s hand still tightly clasped in 
hers. 

At that very hour there were other critical 
cases waiting for their crises in the hospital; 
there were little patients lying on their cots in 
the sick ward, and bright, gay ones reading or 
singing over such work as they could find to do; 
there were young physicians studying carefully 
what they might see, attendants quietly fulfilling 
their duties, and, as happened not unfrequently, 
visitors passing through the wards; not a large 
party, only a lady dressed in closst mourning, 
and leaning upon the arm of her husband. 
A heavy veil concealed her face while they talked 
with the attendant who escorted them, but it 
was drawn aside as they passed through the 
rows of cots, or by the groups of children gath- 
ered elsewhere. Then the grieved face and sad, 
searching eyes were fixed eagerly upon each 
one, only to turn away, more sadly, if possible, 
towards the next. 

“Not here! not here!” she said, bitterly, as 
they came to the last cot, the very one where 
June would have lain had she not been sheltered 
at home with her new-found friends, and where 
lay a child still younger, one with hair and eyes 
black as the night. 

““O, why did I feel so sure it would be here? 
I have looked so many times, and in so many 
places before, but never with that strange feel- 
ing that it would be this time at last! 

“Not here!”’ she said awain, as she turned one 
more lingering look down the room and into the 
black eyes on the little bed. “But you will ask, 
husband, you will ask?” 

The gentleman looked pityingly down into her 
face. Men can grieve as well as women, but 
only in their own measure. When they see a 
woman’s grief, as they do sometimes, they can 
only wonder and pity. 

He turned to the attendant with the question 
he had put to so many others before, and which 
seemed to him so hopeless. ‘ 

“These children come in from all directions 
and in all ways, I presume. Have you ever 
known of one being here who was supposed to 
have been abducted from her parents?” 

“No, sir,’’ said the attendant. “I have been 
here for five years past, and should have known 
of any such case, I think, had it been in the in- 
stitution.” 

So the veil was drawn once more across the 
grieved face, and they passed out at the door. 
In the vestibule they met Dr. Tynsdale coming 
in, just as another physician passed out. 

“Ah! doctor,” said the under physician, ‘‘what 
is the news from your little June?” 

“Sunshine!”’ said Dr. Tynsdale, and with a 
bow to the lady, and a glowing face, he went 
gayly up the steps. 

“June!” said the lady, with a shudder under 
the veil. “The name of that terrible month.” 

And once more June had lost her mother! 
Once more, and so near, so near! 

A month passed on, and there were no longer 
bandages, or stillness, or twilight for June; only 
the Sunshine that the doctor had promised, and 
broader and fuller every day. Then there was 
a letter to Elspeth, asking if she must have June 
again, and an answer such as only Elspeth could 
write, enclosing the trinkcts that might prove so 
much some day, and saying they might keep 
June so long as “‘the gude Lord willed,” though 
it left a dull winter enough in old Elspeth’s 
heart; but that they need not think to have the 
child long; their house was only a halting place 
provided on the journey. 

Another month and another, until six had 
passed, and June’s new world grew wider and 
richer every day; and never so rich as when, as 
was often the case, she sat for hours together in 
one of the wards, looking earnestly and thought- 
fully around among the patients, sometimes 
closing her own eyes and moving about without 
them, as she used to do; then opening them sud- 
denly upon people and things. Then she would 
always go softly down to the side of some child 
trying to busy itself with a piece of work, and 
help it on, or talk cheerily as it plodded its own 
dark little way. 

One day came visitors again; the same sad 
face, the same hungering eyes, the same gentle- 
man leading and looking down upon them. 

“I could not be satisfied,” she whispered to 
him, as they went on. “Icould not be satisfied. 
It seems so strangely sure that it is here! You 
will be patient, Iknow.” | 

Up and down the room moved the eyes again; 
they glanced at June, who, half turned away, 
was fitting a piece of work; but they did not try 





ees 





all the delicate tracery of the work without her 
touch. 

They went into another room, then up anoth- 
er flight of stairs; then back once more into 
June’s room. June Jooked up as they came 
near, then down again upon the work. 

“No, no,” said the grieved voice close behind 
her; “not here, not even here! O, where? O, 
where? Ah! why did I feel so sure?” 

The tones fell upon June’s quick ear. 
started, and a tremor ran over herframe. She 
listened again. “Not here, not even here!’ 
The work fell from her fingers and she turned 
toward the face behind her. e 

Once more the hands were stretched out, once 
more the cry broke forth, “Mamma! mamma!” 

They had found the way home for June; God 
and she. : 


She 
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DON’T CROWD. 


Don’t crowd; this world is broad enough 
For you as well as me; 
The doors of art are open wide— 
e realm of thought is free; 
Of all earth’s places you are right 
To choose the best you can, 
Provided that you do not try 
To crowd some other man. 





Don’t crowd, proud miss; your dainty silk 
Will glisten none the less, 
Because it comes in contact with 
A beggar’s tattered dress. 
This lovely world was never made 
For you and me alone; 
= has a right to tread 
he pathway to a throne. 


Don’t crowd the good from out your hearts 
By fostering all that’s bad, 

But give to every virtue room— 
The best that may be had; 

Be each day’s record such an one, 
That you may well be proud; 

Give each his right—give each his room, 
And never try to crowd. 


—_+or—__—__--- 
For the Companion. 
KATHLEEN’S STORY. 


“Faith, ma’am, and ye might be making a 
heroine of a worse than meself, if my name is 
Kathleen McLaughlin.” 

“I can’t deny*but you are pretty enough for a 
genuine sensation story, Kathleen; but a hero- 
ine must have had an experience, you know; 
something strange and unheard of; and you are 
so plump, and merry, and youthful, there is no 
use in your pretending that you have ever suf- 
fered much.” 

“Ah, ma’am,”’ (here Kathleen raised her hands 
and eyes, in a truly tragical manner,) “if suf- 
ferin’s is all ye want, there’s that in what I could 
tell ye of me own, that ’ud bate the world.” 

“It must be confessed you have worn your 
trials easily,” I said, looking admiringly at the 
rounded, bright, rosy-cheeked creature before 
me. 
“Indade, ma’am, Ameriky is a counthrie to 
cure the sorest heart. Good luck to her, and all 
that’s in her.” 

“Thank you, Kathleen. Ifyou think you can 
keep on with the chamber-work while you are 
talking, I would like to know how it happened 
that the world went so hard with you in the old 
country.” 

“It’s tired enough you would be with the sor- 
rows of the likes of me. It’s no use to be both- 
erin’ yer fine head with it, at all. But you 
see, ma’am, there was a large family of us— 
thirteen children—and the mother dead, while 
we were wee bits of things, and me father a hard 
workin’, honest man, wid only a strip o’ land 
and a cabin ’twixt us all and the cowld! 

“Sure, and that were bad enough, any way; 
but Thaddy, the oldest boy, was bruised under a 
fallen tree, and a cripple he was all his life, so 
there was nothin’ fur it but sister nixt him must 
take his place in the field, and look afther the 
cow, while me father earned the little he could 
at the woollen factory nixt to the town. It were 
three full mile for the poor man to walk, and he 
to be at the gate before siven o’ the mornin’ in 
winter and six in the summer. And a sorry 
tramp it were for him at night, ye may be sure, 
an’ he bein’ so tired he could hardly stand on 
his two feet! 

“Me sister Mary—and she were the oldest—was 
a mother to us all, and to the day of her death 
the world went asy wid us; but she faded like a 
leaf, she did, ma’am, and it were of a broken 
heart she died!”” 

Here Kathleen dropped her duster, and cover- 
ing her face with her hands, commenced to rock 
back and forth in a most pitiable manner. 

“You see, ma’am,’’ wiping her eyes with her 
apron, “Mary was betrothed to the finest lad in 
all the counthrie—an illegint boy, with plenty of 
land, and cattle, and pigs, and every thing heart 
could wish. 

“And thin it was so fond of Thaddy he were! 
Faith, and ye know, ma’am, few lads would care 
to have a poor cripple like Thaddy to be a bur- 





for a closer look, It was plain she could follow 


Thaddy’s company, and he made him a chair, 
(for he was that handy) in which the poor boy 
could trundle himself all over the fields! q 
“Ah, such a lad ashe were! It’s no wonder 
Mary set her heart upon him! But his mither 
would not hear to the weddin’, for she wanted 
him to marry a lass who had lands, and cows, 
and pigs like his own—and so, when he could 
get no satisfaction of his life, what does the poor 
b’y do but start for Ameriky in the very next 
ship, and leave it all to his mither, sayin’ whep 
he’d made a thrifle beforehand he’d send for Ma. 
ry and make her his lawful wife. 

“Well, the ship he was sailin’ in went down, 
off to the sea, and niver a word was heard from 
him afther. 

“His mother fretted her heart away, and when 
she died would have given the cows and pigs to 
poor Mary, but she said the curse of the lost lad 
was on them, and niver a bit would she let me 
father take them home. 

“As for Mary, she laid by every penny to have 
masses said for her poor lad’s soul, and it was 
well nigh starved we all were. But she died in 
the spring, and Thaddy couldn’t live after that, 
and so he died, too! O hone! O hohe!” ex. 
claimed the weeping Kathleen. 

“My next sister, Bridget, was the handsomest 
lass outof Dublin; butit were a temper she had 
of her own. So when Mary was gone, she was 
not afeared of any one, and she soon fell into 
bad ways. 

“She was betrothed to a neighbor’s lad who 
worshipped the very ground under the feet of 
her, and he would have been a credit to us all; 
but she run away with a bad fellow from Dub- 
lin, and became the black sheep in the flock! 8 
her lad took to drinkin’, to drown his sorrow. 
But it was but a little time when he dicd, and 
the last words on his lips were, that Bridget 
should be sent for to wake him! Well, when 
she came and stood by the poor lacdie, the fresh 
blood poured out of his mouth as if he had been 
alive.” . 

“But he was alive, Kathleen, was he not?” 

“Alive, did ye say? Notatall. When a per. 
son is dead, if the one that has been the cause 
of his death should stand by the coffin, the 
heart’s blood just leaps within ’em, and so their 
guilt is shown!” 

“You think it was a kind of miracle, then?” 

“Faith, and it was that. And I’ve seen it me 
self, more than once, as I saw it then!” 

“Now, Kathleen, if you ever sce any such 
thing happen again, you may be sure the person 
is not dead, and that the proper way to do, is to 
try and restore the body to life, and send fora 
physician at once. There was no miracle about 
it.” 

“And wasn’t the priest himself there, to be 
sure? It's just a way to punish the murtherer, 
and no more.” 

“But when the blood streamed forth what did 
your sister Bridget do?” 

‘‘And faith, what could she do, but to faint, 
and fall down dead intirely? Sure, and every 
body thought she had gone after the poor lad- 
die; but the breath came to her again, though 
she’d better have died, for the man she married 
was a sot and a thafe, and used to bate her ivery 
day of her life. You know the law in the old 
counthrie does not allow a woman to lave het 
husband, let him bate her as he will.” 

“Tt’s a bad law then, Kathleen. Does he beat 
her now?” 

“Indade he does not, (triumphantly.) She’s 
dead!” 

“T hope her husband did not kill her!” 

“Ye may hope that, ma’am; but he did, aud 
he was hanged for it as well,” (more trium 
phantly.) 

“Horrible!’’ 

“Ye may say so; but we had that satisfaction 
out of him. I walked eliven miles to see him 
hung, and I’d walk it tin times over to see hin 
hung again!”’ 

“That will do, Kathleen. It’s very wrong! 
feel so.” 

“Wait till ye have a sister bate to death: bys 
brute of a husband, and thin”-—— 

“So your family was reduced to ten—a larg? 
family still. You were the youngest, perhaps? 

“No, ma’am, there were two younger tha! 
meself. There were three boys next to Bridget: 
but they wouldn’t stay at home, and I dont 
know where one of them is now. They may 
dead, too, for aught I know.” 


ret?” 

“Yes, ma’am. Margaret was next to the bors 
Me father took her wid him to work in the fi 
tories, and the overseer took a fancy to her and 
married her. She’s a grand lady, and rides is 
a coach, she does.” 


“Tt was pleasant for her to be able todo som 





den to them, But he could niver tire o’ poor 


thing for her family, I have no doubt?” 


“T think I have heard you speak of a Marg* x4 
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Kathleen seized the duster and renewed her 
labor, vigorously. 

“Jq’s little good one gets from their relations. 
[never found but one friend in the world—and 
that’s money.” 

“Jt is not always possible to support those we 
love best, Kathlcen.” 

“Margaret could do enough for them as she 
liked,” blurted out Bridget, “‘but I wasn’t one 
of them!” 

“Which of you did she like best?” 

«Q, she could make a gintleman of Pat, and a 
Indy of Lucy! Faith, and it’s two servants apace 
they can have any day, if they like! Pat is the 
pookkeeper of her husband’s mill, and Lucy 
rides to school like the lady she is.” 

“Js was generous in her to adopttwo. You 
must bear in mind there was a large family of 
you!” 

“And that’s true enough; but ye see it isn’t 
pleasant to be the one lift out in the could!” 
cried Kathleen, with a shrug. 

“You must try to educate yourself, Kathleen. 
You know that in our free country an industri- 
ous girl like yourself may, by perseverance, 
qualify herself to fill the most enviable posi- 
tions. Perhaps you will put them all to the 
blush yet.” 

Kathleen laughed, glancing toward the mir- 
ror, and laughing again as she caught the blush 
and sparkle it reflected. 

“You have not told me how it happened that 


. youcame to America yourself, Kathleen, and if 


yon are to be my heroine, it is time you began.” 

“No more I haven’t, ma’am,”’ with a tremen- 
dous flourish of the duster toward an incipient 
eobweb. z 

“T wouldn’t like to have you say a word about 
it, but the truth is, I followed Michael.” 

“And who is Michael ?”’ 

“La! now,” with a blush and simper, and an- 
other glance at the mirror, “just as if you never 
had noticed the nice-looking lad that comes on 
Thursdys!”’ 

“O! I am to understand you are engaged, 
then! and that it will be our misfortune to lose 
you by-and-by.”” 

Another searching sweep of the feather duster. 

“You see, ma’ama, me poor father died pretty 
soon after Lucy married, and this was how it 
happened. He had been to Dublin, to the coun- 
ty fair, and he was set upon by the fairies, com- 
ing home, and they were the death of him!” 

“[ never heard of any one being set upon by 
fairies. I donot understand.” 

“No? My great grandfader died the same way! 
Irs me father that used to tell the story. He 
was coming home from a fair, too, and the fair- 
ies jst took him up on a shovel and thin they’d 
toss him off, and he was so broken and bruised 
he died next day !’” 

“And they tossed your father up and down in 
the same way ?” 

“In just the same way, ma’am! I see him 
meself when they brought him in. His clothes 
were all muddy and torn, and his hat all 
smashed in. Och! ’Twas like he’d been just 
pounded to death.”’ 

“Isn’t it possible that he was led to drink a 
little too much at the fair, and what he took to 
be the tossings wp and down from the shovel, 
Were his own pitehings and staggerings? I 
should have more faith in my version than 
Sours,” 


“O,no, ma’am. Niver a sup had passed his |’ 
Pp Pp 


lips that day. Me father was a dacent man.” 

“That may be; but accidents will happen, and 
alitle liquor would the more readily intoxicate 
ro or he might have been drugged and way- 
aid,” 

“No, no; ’twas the fairies, ma’am. We found 

the very shovel they used; and then they killed 
me grandfader in the same way.” 
“We are not superstitious in this country. 
You could not make the young people who will 
tead this story, believe such nonsense. They 
will all say that both the men were intoxicated 
@ sick.” 

“Its not for me to help that, ma’am,”’ replied 
Kathleen, in an offended tone. It’s me sister 
Luey’s got that same shovel now, and there’s 
me father’s muddy clothes and hat! And it’s 
meself has seen the fairy mont in me own coun- 
thtie, where they dance at midnight.” 

“That’s superstition, Kathleen. You should 


father died you found Michael?” 


“Yes'm; he’s the only brother of the laddie | between the block-house and the fort, and Col. 
Ulat was to marry me sister Mary. An illegant | Zane, knowing the condition of his men, felt an 
by, that any lass may be proud of! He came] anxiety even more intense than their own. 
ome froin Ameriky to look after the land, and Some one must risk life to give the soldiers 
‘ows, and pigs that his mother had left, and—| powder. Who should it be? 


that’s how it happened!” 
“Mich 
“He 
that’s 


Dotbelieve such absurd things. But after your| dicr! What was to be done? 


ael is worth some property, it seems?” | for there were signs that tho assailing force 
sold the land, and cows, and pigs, and | meant to try the walls aguln, at least as soon as 
how he raised money enough to get us allj night should come. Had they known of the 


out to Ameriky. He took out Peter, and Kate, 
and meself, and his two aunts—but then we'll 
get along.” 

Here Kathleen waltzed out of the room, and I 
heard her voice warbling, “St. Patrick was a 
gintlemin,” all the way down the stairs and 
after she reached the basement. 

The next evening Kathleen did not hide her 
patchwork, as it had been her custom to do, but 
slyly spread it outfor me to admire. There was 
a pure white ground of fine cambric, and a great 
flaming red eagle in the centre, standing upon a 
twig of green calico, with green stars around its 
head. 

Two weeks later Kathleen stood before me in 
a dress of the stiffest book muslin, dotted all 
over with pink bows, and a wreath of pink and 
white flowers, which she had coaxcd the children 
into making for her, unaware of the approach- 
ing nuptials. 

“If you please, ma’am, my month is up to- 
nicht, and I’m to be married.” 

Taken by surprise, I made short work of wed- 
ding presents, but managed to meet Kathleen’s 
expectations. 

The next day I received a bit of cake wrapped 
up in a newspaper, and suppose Kathleen has 
ceased to regard herself as a heroine! 
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“THE SILLY YOUNG RABBIT” 


is the title of some affecting stanzas intended as a 
lesson to foolish young people: 





h 


There was a young rabbit 

Who had a bad habit— 

Sometimes he would do what his mother forbid, 
And one frosty day 
His mother did say, 

“My child, you must stay in the burrow close hid, 

or I hear the dread sounds 

Of huntsmen and hounds, 

Who are searching around for rabbits like you. 
Should they see but your head 

They would soon shoot you dead, 

And oa dogs would be off with you quicker than 


But poor, foolish being, 
When no one was seeing, 

Looking out from his burrow to take a short play, 
He hopped o’er the ground 
With many a bound, 

And looked around proudly, as if he would say, 
Do I fear a man? - 
Now catch me who can! 

So this young rabbit ran to a fine apple tree, 
Where gnawing the bark, 
He thought not to hark 

The — of hunters, so careless was he. 
Now as rabbits are good, 
When roasted or stewed, 

A man came along hunting rabbits for dinner; 
He saw little Bun, 
Then raised his big gun— 

And there he lay, dead, the foolish young sinner. 
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For the Companion. 
HOW THE FORT WAS SAVED. 

In 1789, shortly after the inauguration of Pres- 
ident Washington, a large force of British and 
Indians crossed the Des Plaines River in the 
north and attacked Fort Wheeling. This was a 
government outpost, in what is now the State of 
Illinois. The fort was commanded by Col. Zane. 
Their approach was so stealthy, and their onset 
so sudden, that the defenders of the fort had 
scarcely a minute for preparation. Indeed, the 
bulk of the ammunition was stored in a block- 
house at seventy or eighty yards distance out- 
side, and at the time of the assault the com- 
mander himself was in the block-house with a 
few men, busy with some directions about the 
magazine. 

Taking them thus at a disadvantage, the ene- 
my expected an easy victory, and rushed up to 
storm the fort, but a younger brother of the 
colonel, Silas Zane, took command, and speedily 
organized so vigorous a defence that the assail- 
ants were beaten back at every point. 

Again and again they rallied and came on 
with fresh ferocity, but as often the well-dirccted 
vollies from the fort repulsed them with serious 
slaughter. 

From morning till evening, all through the 
night, and most of the next day the fight con- 
tinued, with occasional intermissions. The gar- 
rison were in excellent spirits. Many of them 
were veterans, and while the losses were all 
on one side they knew that victory could not 
long be doubtful. 

But the assurance had one drawback. If the 
powder failed, they would be in imminent peril. 

Towards evening of the second day there re- 
mained but two or three cartridges to each sol- 


During the whole fight signals had been passed 


Every moment the need grew more imminent, 





scarcity of ammunition in the fort, and that the 
real strength and dependence of the garrison lay 
in the block-house, they would most likely have 
turned all their efforts at first to the capture of 


Col. Zane had so skilfully managed his little 
party inside the block-house, as to give the idea 
of quite a formidable force. 

But now the condition of the garrison became 
Some of the soldiers in the fort had 
They dared not cease fir- 
ing entirely, but they must obtain powder im- 
mediately or be at the mercy of the Indians. 
“Who will go?” said Silas Zane. 

The men looked at one another, and their 
It was one of those junctures 
such as have often determined the fate of a na- 


fired their last round! 


To run fourteen or fifteen rods through the 
enemy’s fire was like Winklemann rushing on 
It was almost certain death; but 
the sacrifice might save the fort. 

At last one young man stood forward and de- 
clared himself ready to run the fearful chance. 
He expected to be killed, he said, but he had no 
family and could afford to die if the good of his 
All he hoped was that he 
might survive his mortal wound long enough to 
If he could get back to the 
fort with the needed supplies he would ask no 


country demanded it. 


perform his errand. 


Immediately a comrade of the young hero of- 
fered himself in his place, declaring that he 
could be better_spared, as he had not only no 
family, but few relatives in the world, and all of 
them independent of him. 
Upon this another soldier claimed the perilous 
service, saying that he had no kindred, except 
There wasn’t a soul that 
would mourn him or miss him, and as he had 
never been worth but little any way, it was like- 
ly he might do more good by a single act that 
day, costing him his life, than he would if he 
should live twenty years. 
And now the spirit of sacrifice became conta- 
Another and another volunteered, till 
half-a-dozen brave fellows demanded the place 
Then there was a friendly strife 
among them who should be the victim. The six 
burghers of ancient Calais contended with hard- 
ly a nobler determination for the privilege of be- 
ing first to die for the peace of their native city. 
The scene was a touching one. 
no time for emotion. 
“Let’s go together 
But here Silas Zane interfered. 


the most distant. 


The Indians, whea they saw her bound forth, 
only laughed, and hallooed, ‘Squaw, squaw, 
squaw!” 
As soon as she had been let into the block- 
house by her brother, the colonel, and made 
known to him her mission, he took a table-cloth, 
and fastening it round her waist, to make a sort 
of sack, poured into it a keg of gunpowder. 
Now came the trial indeed. It was not to be 
expected that the enemy would see her going 
back so usefully laden without doing their ut- 
most to stop her. 
The moment she sprang outside they opened a 
furious volley upon her. Neither British nor 
red men showed any scruples about shooting a 
woman then. But Providence shielded the cour- 
ageous maiden, and the leaden storm whistled 
harmlessly by, only one or two balls touching 
even her dress. 
She reached the fort in safety, and was hailed 
as the deliverer of the garrison, as it certainly 
proved, for the enemy, growing disheartened, 
and having sustained heavy losses, soon drew 
off and went in quest of easier victories. 
Betsy Zane lived sixty years after this brilliant 
deed at Fort Wheeling. She married a Mr. 
Clark, and settled in St. Clairsville, Ohio. 
The name of Zane is perpetuated in the Zanes- 
villes of several of the Western States, and cer- 
tainly Betsy Zane Clark deserved to have atown 
called after her if toto. It would be no longer 
than “Culpepper Court House.” WALES, 
+o —__—_ 
For the Companion. 
BREAKING IT GENTLY. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 
A long, low dwelling, with a chimney at each 
end, and a piazza in front, supported by columns 
unnecessarily massive for the weight they bear— 
that is Mr. Brett’s house. 

Across one extremity of the piazza a hammock 
is suspended, in which a young girl with a white 
dress and cherry ribbons, is lazily swinging to 
and fro, giving an occasional impetus to her 
acrial couch, by means of a string fastened to 
one of the columns. 

That is Maggie, Mr. Brett’s daughter. 

She has no pretence of book or work, but is 
amusing herself by watching the antics of a boy 
and dog—both black—who seem to be doing 
their best to reverse the order of nature, for 


But there was | while the dog is essaying to stand on his hind 
Action was wanted now. 


legs, the boy is gambolling on all fours. Now 
and then both turn somerset and roll over and 


“We can’t! over together, till Maggie can hardly tell which 


spare but one of you,” said the officer. You 
must” 

Before he had time to say more, Betsy Zane, 
the sister of the commander of the fort, appeared 
and quietly announced her intention to go for 
the powder herself. : 





is boy and which is dog. 
much difference, for they are equally the prop- 
erty of Mr. Brett, and are morally and intellect- 
As to freedom and the 
rights of man, the one has as many aspirations 


In fact, there isn’t 


ually about on a level. 


lantry or humanity. 





as the other in that direction. 


The men, astonished at the intrepid proposal} Probably Gumbo, the boy, has capabilities 
from a girl, for a moment looked at her in si-| which Ajax, the dog, has not, but as I do not in- 
When they saw she was really in earnest | tend to develop them’‘in this sketch, they are 
they would not hear of it, and grew vehement in nothing to us. 
their protestations. But shecut them short, say-| Gumbo’s special mission in life up to the time 
ing, with much spirit,— 

“Your place is here. 


of his first introduction to us, had been to wait 


Iam only awoman,and | on and amuse Miss Maggic, and as she had 
if I should fall, I should hardly be missed from nothing in the world for him to do but to pick 
Stand by your guns, and let me do up her handkerchief, keep off the flies, and run 


of errands, he was necessarily idle a good deal of 


Her brother then tried to dissuade her, repre- | the time. 
senting that a man could run much faster than Of course Satan was very much pleased at this, 
she, and that since the success of the enterprise | and immediately set about finding some mis- 
depended mainly on the rapidity of the, messen- | chief for those idle hands to do. 
ger, she ought not to think herself the proper} How he succeeded, anybody on the Brett place 
person to attempt it* 

Betsy, however, resolutely refused to change | Jittle imp than Gumbo, never was seen. To say 
her purpose, and made her preparations imme-| nothing of the endless practical jokes of which 
Dropping off such parts of her cloth-| he was guilty, he delighted in being the bearer 
ing as would impede her speed, she fastened the | of wonderful news—sometimes having a founda- 
rest as closely and firmly as possible, and cau-| tion in truth, sometimes not; to him this was 
tiously made her way through the fortress-gate. | wholly immaterial. 

A thought that possibly the enemy might not} Once he was seen racing across the lawn, wav- 
fire upon a woman was now in the minds of the | ing his hat, and shouting! ‘Fire fire!” at the top 
soldiers, and half convinced them of the wisdom | of his voice. 
of Betsy’s heroic undertaking. 


might have told you, for a more mischievous 


Silas, however,| “Whar?’ “Whar?” cried Tom, Dick and Har- 

had little hope that her sex would be any protec- | ry, throwing down their shovels and hoes, and 

tion, for the Indians made no distinctions in | hastening to the rescue. 

their victims, and the whites among the besieg-| ‘Why, in de furnace, to be sure. Yah, yah, 

ers could be little better trusted for showing gal-| yah,” answered Gumbo, at the same moment 

Only his secret admiration | gliding nimbly up a tree, to elude the vengeance 

of his sister’s daring, together with what seemed | of his fellow-servants. 

to be the exigencies of the case, prevented him} At another time he appeared in the corn-field, 

from detaining her. 
Col. Zane, at his post in the block-house, had | announced that “young Mass Wallie was in the 

been made acquainted by signals with what was | crick.” 

going on, and stood ready to let in a messenger,| All ran to the water’s edge, full speed, only 

as soon as one should succeed i. -oming over | to find their young master enjoying a bath with 


and, seemingly overcome with grief and terror, 


two or three of his companions. 


Once fairly outside, Betsy ran like a deer| On one occasion, when Mrs. Brett was recov- 
across the parade-ground to the block-house, 
Sure enouzh, the soldicrs were ri-ht jn their | lapse by informing her that Mr. Ashmead’s nig- 
conjectures, for not a gun was fired at the young| gers had all surrected, and were spected dis 
heroine during the passage. 


ering from alow fever, he nearly caused a re- 





way every minute;”’ a fiction founded on the 
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fact that he had that morning heard his master 
remark that “Mr. Ashmead was always having 
trouble with his servants. He should expect an 
insurrection if he had such discontented people 
about him.” 

But at last an event occurred on the Brett 
place, of sufficient magnitude to satisfy even 
Gumbo’s craving for the marvellous. What it 
was, I forbear to say, preferring that you should 
learn it, as the absent master did, from Gumbo 
himself, he being the chosen messenger, not from 
any peculiar fitness for that office, but rather 
because of his uselessness at home. 

“Mount Blackfoot and ride like the wind,” 
said Mrs. Brett. And then remembering the 
boy’s taste for communicating startling intelli- 
gence, she added, ‘Don’t tell him the worst at 
once; break it to him gently.” 

Some twenty minutes afterwards, Mr. Brett, 
who was riding leisurely homeward, was aston- 
ished and alarmed to see Gumbo gallopping 
toward him in a breakneck fashion, at the same 
time shouting and gesticulating wildly. 

The first words he distinguished were,— 

‘Drefile news. O massa, dreffle news. 
sus, she sent me to tell you.” 

Here Gumbo paused, paftly from breathless- 
ness, and partly because it occurred to him that 
his mistress had bidden him “break it gently.” 

“Come, out with it. Nobody dead, I hope. 

“OQ no, massa; nobody dead, tank de Lord.” 

“Amen to that,” said Mr. Brett. “And no- 
body sick, either.” 

“No, sah. Dey was all hale and hearty when 
I comed away.” 

“What was it, then? Are you going to tell 
me or not?” 

“QO yes, massa; but missus told me to break 
it jontly.”” 

“She did, hey?” said Mr. Brett, beginning to 
think that this was one of Gumbo’s tricks. 

“Well, out with it now. I reckon I’m sufficient- 
ly prepared.” 

“Wal, sah, de old gray goose, she done lay six 
eggs.” 

“Surely your mistress didn’t send you off post 
haste to tell me that,” said Mr. Brett, laughing 
heartily. 

“And a weasel, he came and sucked ’em ail.” 

“And you killed the weasel, I hope.” 

“Jes so, massa. I runned to de house, and got 
de ole flint-lock; but jes ’s I touched him off, the 
weasel, he kite roun’ de corner.” 

“If any thing would shoot round a corner, the 
old flint-lock would,” observed Mr. Brett. 

“No trouble ’bout dat,” said Gumbo, as if 
shooting round corners were an every day expe- 
rience; “but jes’s I got my finger on de trigger, 
what should I sec but Miss Maggie’s cat right 
afore de muzzle.” 

“Well, well, if you shot Miss Maggie’s cat, 
you and she must settle it,’ said Mr. Brett. 

“ButI didn’t, sah. Golly! wouldn’t Miss Mag- 
gie ha’ been opstroperlous if dis chile ’d shot ole 
Clapperclaws? But seein’. de cat, I aim a leetle 
higher.” 

“And shot the weasel, I trust,’’ remarked Mr. 
Brett, beginning to weary of this long story. 

“LT s’pect Ldid, sah, but I didn’t stop to see; for 
de banging ob de gun scart de colt, and he break 
him halter, and went rampaging out o’ de yard. 
Den [ sot up a yell.” 

“(ll warrant you did.”’ 

“Ldid so. And all hands went tearin’ after 
him colt, cos you see he was makin’ for de crick.”’ 

“You don’t mean to say the colt was drowned, 

you little black rascal? Why, I was offered five 
hundred dollars for him, not three days ago.”’ 
*~ «© no, he wasn’t drownded. Pomp catched 
him, and he comed back like a lamb; but by dat 
time de smoke were a bustin’ out o’ de stable 
nuff to stifle a feller.’’ 

“The smoke!’ exclaimed Mr. Brett. 

“Yes, massa. You know you jes say de ole 
flint-lock ’d shoot round a corner; and so he did, 
slap into a hay-mow.” 

“But they saved the stable?” said Mr. Brett, 
smothering his wrath till he should learn the ex- 
tent ofthe dama ce. 

“Wal, not zactly. You see Mass Wallie he 
done come out, an’ he say let de stable go, and 
save de quarters, cos ef dey cotched, de house 
would go, sure.” 

“So they kept the fire from the negro quar- 


ters?” 


Mis- 


“"Deed no, sah,” dey was blazin’ away right 
smart when I comed off.” 

“You voung villain!” cried Mr. Brett, raising 
his ridinz-whip. ‘Tell me the truth, this instant. 
Illus the house gone, too?” 

“No, sah,” said Gumbo, dodging the blow; 
“and missus, she say ef you ride like ole Nick, 
may be you get dere in time to save it.” 


in, but the house was still standing, the fire hav- 
ing been checked by the complete demolition of 
the negro quarters. 

As to Gumbo, who was at the bottom of all 
this trouble, Mr. Brett vowed in his wrath that 
he would sell him into Georgia, but relented on 
the intercession of his daughter. He, however, 
gave orders that he should be flogged within an 
inch of his life. There was-one difficulty in the 
way of the execution of this sentence, and a se- 
rious one. Gumbo was nowhere to be found. 

Time passed away and nothing was seen or 
heard of him, and his master had given him up 
for lost, when one morning he chanced to look 
out the window, and beheld him standing on his 
head in the middle of the lawn. 

Had he fallen head-foremost out of the sky? 
It seemed so, and no one knew to the contrary— 
unless Miss Maggie did! 

Certain it is that Mr. Brett had quite recovered 
his good nature, and the flogging was not again 
referred to. 

——_ -— - +> ———— 
THE GOLDEN SIDE. 


There is many a rose in the road of life, 
If we would but stop to take it; 
And many a tone from the better land, 
If the querulous heart would make it, 
To the sunny soul that is full of hope, 
And whose beautiful trust ne’er faileth, 
The grass is green and the flowers are bright, 
Though the winter storm prevaileth, 


—_—_-___ + — 





For the Companion. 
THE CLOCK-REEL. 
By Sophie May. 

Dear, sweet Grandmother Silverthorn sat one 
day in ‘‘the white winter of her years,” taking ob- 
servations among the stars. That is to say, she 
was mending an old bed-quilt which had yellow 
calico stars on a blue ground. As she rocked 
gently back and forth, sewing as she rocked, 
Fanny rushed in with an eager question. 

“Grandma, what is that thing up in the attic, 
that has a face and hands?” 

“A face and hands? Some kind of a rag ba- 
by, I suppose.” 

“No, grandma. I mean fingers. Two fingers. 
It goes whirling round and round, and then 
clicks like a clock.’’ 

“QO, you mean my old clock-reel, Frances. 
Your great grandfather gave that to me when I 
was your age, ten years old. [ used to spin cot- 
ton then. I could spin like a spider.” 

“Why, grandma, did you spin it into spools?” 

“O no, dear, only into yarn. Yourgreatgrand- 
mother carded it first into rolls, and then I 
‘roped it’ and spun it.’ 

“On a wheel, grandma?” 

Mrs. Silverthorn laughed merrily. 

“Little did I think in those days I should ever 
hear a grandchild asking such foolish questions! 
Spin it on a wheel? To be sureI did! What 
other way is there, my child?” 

“O, yes’m, I know, with a spindle-thing at the 
other end. Did you like todoit, grandma? I 
don’t believe you got much time to play.” 

“Well, yes, I liked it as well as any other 
work; rather better, for I had a knack at spin- 
ning. And as for play, people didn’t think in 
those da s it made much difference whether chil- 
dren played or pot. Yes,” added the good lady, 
with a far-away look in her eyes, “children had 
to take the time just when they could catch it. 
But I earned the time once to go a visiting, and 
that clock-reel always’”’—— 

“QO grandma, you’re beginning to tell a story! 
Now that’s splendid. I only want to ask one 
question, that’s all. Where were you going vis- 
iting ?”’ 

“To see Betsey Turner, a black-cyed little girl, 
about my age.” 

“Did her hair curl?” 

“Not at all. It was done up with a goose- 
quill. Children wore their hair long in those 
days.” 

“Long? Omy! 

“On the quill? 
as a tooth-pick.”” 

“[ don’t want to interrupt; but where did she 
live, grandma?” 

“Betsey? O,she lived in the town where I did, 
and we went to school together, and set the 
world by each other.” 

“Then, grandma, if she lived in the same 
town, I shouldn’t think ’twas much of a visit!” 

“Yes; but she had moved away twenty-five 
miles, and I hadn’t seen her for six months.” 

“And did you love her, s’pose, grandma, as 
much as I love Abby Tilton?” 

“Certainly, I did,’ replied grandma, with 
sparkling eyes. “I have often said I don’t be- 
lieve any of my children or grandchildren ever 
had such feelings as Ihad! I used to say that 


Any feathers on it?” 
No, indeed, it was as smooth 





Then Mr. Brett put spurs to his horse, and 
dashed wildly through the woods which lay be- 
tween him and his home. 


Proeis ly is he en- 


name over to myself, ‘Betsey Turner, Bet-sey 
| Tur-ner,’ and O, how good it did sound!” 
| “Abby Tilton! Ab-by Til-ton,” repeated Fan- 


tered his own grounds, the roof of the stable fell | ny, under her breath; “that sounds the best!” 


{ What kind of a time did you have with Betsey ?” 


“But Betsey had a singular disposition. If I 
did any thing that didn’t suit her, sometimes she 
would say, ‘Now, Thankful, I sha’n’t speak to 
you for a whole week! It was awful, for I knew 
she wouldn’t. It almost broke my heart.” 
‘‘How could she, and you so good and pleas- 
ant?” 

“O,1I was naughty enough, Frances, but my 
temper was quick and quiek over. I couldn’t 
hold out. I used to cry and beseech Betsey to 
speak; but all she would do was just to shake 
her head.” 

“What a little hateful thing!”’ said Fanny; 
but rather faintly, for she had enjoyed torturing 
Abby in the same way. “How could you love 
her, grandma?” 

“That was just what her sister Ruth used to 
say, ‘Thankful, how can you care any thing 
about Betsey when she treats you so?” But you 
see she was good when she was good; and some- 
how there was a charm about her for me. 
“Well, that spring I grieved so much over Bet- 
sey’s moving off that mother said, ‘Thankful, if 
you will spin a “‘stent” of four skeins of cotton 
warp every day for three weeks, you shall go 
with Solomon and Mary to see Betsey Turner.’ 
“Now it was a hard job for a small girl like me 
to spin four skeins a day; but you can’t think 
how pleased I was with the idea! I could hard- 
ly go to sleep the first night for thinking about 
it. My sister Melinda was weaving a web of 
cotton and linen for us girls some gowns, and it 
was the cotton for the warp that I was going to 
spin.” 

“Well, there, grandma, I didn’t know you ever 
spunadress! How did it look?” 

“It looked pretty well. It was in square checks 
of blue and copperas color—copperas is a dull 
yellow. But we made our gowns different from 
yours. They were low in the neck, with shoul- 
der-straps, and only two or three inches long un- 
der the arm.” 

“Did you do all your stints, grandma?” 

“Yes, every one, but my little arms used to 
ache, and I didn’t have much time to play. But 
that was no matter, for I was happy enough 
thinking how pleased Betsey would be to see 
me. Every timéT thought of her it was as sweét 
as taking the breath of a whole bed of roses.” 

“What did you wear on your head, grandma?” 

“O, you want to get me started off, I see! Let 
me think; I wore a blue jockey. It was a hat, 
something like yours, only made of blue cam- 
bric, over something stiff they called millinet.”’ 

“What kind of a thing did you ride in?” 

“A chaise, just like old Mrs. Fletcher’s.” 

“And what was the first word Betsey said 
when you got there?” 

“T don’t remember; but I know she ran out to 
the chaise, and screamed and clapped her hands. 
And she looked so good tome! Why, Frances, 
I would have spun five hundred skeins of cotton, 
and doubled and twisted it, rather than missed 
the chance of seeing her.” 

“That isn’t all the story, is it, grandma? 


“Well, we wandered about all over the farm, 
and fed the lambs and played housekeeping, just 
as happy as a pair of pigeons, till all of a sud- 
den, out in the field, I said something that made 
Betsey angry, and then she tossed her head just 
as she used to at school, and said,— 

“ «There now, Thankful Patten, I won’t speak 
to you again as long as you stay at my house.’ 

“She didn’t stop to reflect how hard I had 
worked for the chance of getting there, or she 
couldn’t have been so crucl. But Betsey had 
got into such a habit of tormenting me that the 
words came out before she thought.” 

“What had you done to her, grandma?” 

“TI don’t remember, now; some simple thing. 
But there I was, ever so far away from home, 
and no Betsey to speak to. My visit that I had 
‘lotted’ on, was all spoiled, and I didn’t want to 
stay another minute.” 7 

“But you had to. Odear! How long?” 

“Yes, I had to stay a day or two, till Solomon 
was ready to go. Mary and Ruth had a nice 
time. They were great friends. Ruth was a 
beautiful girl; she never had temper-fits.” 

Fanny blushed a little and hesitated, as she 
asked,— 

“How did Betsey treat you next time, grand- 
ma?” 

Alas, my child, I never saw her again. She 
kissed me when I went away, and there were 
tears in her eyes. I said ‘Good-by, Betsey,’ and 
looked at her through the dingy little chaise- 
window, till she faded into aspeck. And that 
was the last I ever saw of her. That was the 
time father gave me that clock-reel to pay for my 
miserable visit. I never look at it without think- 
ing of Betsey Turner. 

“After that we moved away into this State, 
and just as Betsey was growing old cnough to 
go into company, her health failed and she died 





that she changed very much after she was sick. 
She could never forgive herself for spoiling my 
visit. She said,— 

“*Tell Thankful to meet me in heaven; [ 
sha’n’t have any sulky fits there!”’ 

There was alung pause. Grandma rocked and 
patched the yellow stars, and no one spohe till 
little Toddle came in and said,— 

“Why, grandma, your eyes are a sprinkling 
down tears; but you’re a laughin’ all over your 
face.” 

“Yes,” replied grandma, softly, “I am think- 
ing how glad I shall be to go and see Betsey.” 
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AMERICAN TERRITORIES. 
“What is a Territory, according to the Amer. 
ican meaning of the word?” 

The best answer is, that a Territory belonging 
to the American nation is an infant State,—for 
it is to the nation what a child is to a mother. 
In the second clause of the third section of the 
fourth article of the Constitution of the United 
States, it is provided that “the Congress shall 
have power to dispose of and make all needful 
rules and regulations respecting the territory or 
other property belonging to the United States.” 
It has been legally decided that “the term terri- 
tory, in this clause, is merely descriptive of one 
kind of property, and is equivalent to the term 
lands.” 

But it has also been decided that “this clause 
applies only to territory [or lands] within the 
chartered limits of some one of the States, when 
they were colonies of Great Britain;” and “it 
does not apply to territory [or lands] acquired 
by the present federal gqyernment, by treaty, or 
conquest from a foreign nation.” 

This country cannot, constitutionally, acquire 
territory to be held as a colony, to be governed 
at its will and pleasure. But it may acquire ter. 
ritory which, at the time, has not a population 
that fits it to become a State, and may govern it 
as a Territory until it has a population which, 
in the judgment of Congress, entitles it to be ad- 
mitted as a State of the Union. 

“Puring the time it remains a Territory, Con- 
gress may legislate over it, within the scope of 
its constitutional ‘powers, in relation to citizens 
of the United States,—and may establish a ter- 
ritorial government,—and the form of this local 
government must be regulated by the discretion 
of Congress,—but with powers not excceding 
those which Congress itself, by the Constitution, 
is authorized to exercise over citizens of the 
United States, in respect to their rights of per- 
sons or rights of property.” 

When Congress creates a Territory out of lands 
belonging to the United States, that Territory 
has a Legislature, which the people elect. The 
executive is appointed by the national govern- 
ment. 

The Territory is entitled to send a delegate to 
the United States House of Representatives. He 
is chosen by the voters of the Territory; and the 
people of the Territory decide who shall be such 
yoters,—decide through their Legislature. Thus, 
in the Territory of Wyoming women are allowed 
to vote. 

The delegate of a Territory can take part in 
the debates and discussions of the House of Rep- 
resentatives,—but he has no vote there. 

When a Territory is desirous of becoming 4 
State, measures are taken to hold a Convention, 
which forms a Constitution,—and, if that Con- 
stitution is rightly made, and the circumstances 
of the Territory are such as to warrant admis 
sion in other respects, Congress seldom refuses 
the Territory‘s request for a change into a State. 
It is formally admitted into the Union, and takes 
rank with the other States. 

Occasionally, admission is denied. For it 
stance, the Territory of Colorado applied for at- 
mission some years since, but in vain, because 
it was thought its population was not large 
enough to warrant the change asked for. Col 
orado is now an applicant for admission, and 
may be more successful this time. 

Congress, like children, sometimes acts rather 
capriciously. Territories have been converted 
into States that should not have been thus served, 
as they were neither sufficiently populated nor 
sufficiently wealthy to take rank as full memr 
bers of the Union. A Territory ought to have as 
many inhabitants as go to make up a congr’> 
sional district in a State, before being admitted 
into the Union; but this rule, which is dictated 
by justice, is not always observed. 

——<~o—__—_—_ 


Ir OnE LESSON Won’T DO, ANOTHER WILL-— 
“Mother,” said Henry, “I can’t make Mary put 
her figures as I tell her.” 

“Be patient, my dear, and do not speak 0 
sharply.” 

“But she won’t let me tell her how to put the 
figures, and she does not know how to do it het 








of consumption. Ruth wrote my sister Mary 


self,” said Henry, very pettishly. 
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THE YOUTH’S 





COMPANION. 








“Well, my dear, if Mary won’t learn a lesson 
jn figures, Suppose you try to teach her one in 
patience. This is harder to teach and harder to 
Jearn than any lesson in figures; and perhaps 
when you have learned this, the other will be ea- 
sier to both of you.” 

Henry hung his head, for he felt that it was a 
shame for any little boy to be fretted by such a 
little thing, or, indeed, by any thing; and he he- 
gan to think that perhaps he deserved to be 
blamed as much as Mary. 

Children very often complain of their play- 
mates, or of brothers and sisters, when they are 
yery much at fault themselves. A fretful, impa- 
nt child makes himself and all about him very 
whhappy. Will you all try to learn a lesson of 
patience ? 

“A fretful temper will divide, 
The closest knot that can be tied.” 
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A NEW EMPIRE. 

On the 19th day of January, 1871; a new cm- 
pire came into existence—one that is likely to 
have a great place in the world, not only soon, 
but long after every human being now living 
shall have passed from earth. 

On that day, the sovereign heretofore known 
as King of Prussia, by the style and title of 
William I., was proclaimed Emperor of Ger- 
many. His style and title as Emperor are not 
given, but we suppose they will be the same as 
those by which he has heretofore been known, 
with the change of the word King for that of 
Emperor, and the word Prussia to that of Ger- 
mayy. When Victor Emanuced II., King of Sar- 
dinia, became King of Italy, he made no change 
in his style and title save in the word Sardinia. 

The place at which King William was pro- 
claimed Emperor—thus perfecting the work of 
making the new empire—adds interest to the 
great act itself. Versailles is that place,—and 
Versailles, though it has becn neglected by the 
Bonapartean sovereigns of France, was the chief 
seat of the Bourbon sovereigns of that country 
from the time that Louis XIV. called it into ex- 
istence, some two hundred years ago. 

The Germans say that the Bourbon Kings were 
the very especial enemies of their country, med- 
dling improperly in its affairs, and preventing it 
from becoming a nation. It matters not wheth- 
er they are right or wrong in this belief, so long 
as they firmly hold it. The belief certainly gives 
point to the circumstance that the unity of Ger- 
many has been completed and proclaimed in the 
very town, and from the very palace, of the 
greatest of the Bourbon Kings of France, whom 
they say was the greatest of their enemies,—so 
great, that they declare that the present war is, 
ou their part, waged against his ideas and ac- 
tions. 

The new Emperor, in announcing his accept- 
ance of the Imperial Crown, says that he has 
revived the old German @mpire. It is difficult 
to believe that he believes this. He ought to 
know that dead empires are never revived. Were 
it possible to revive them, he would not be will- 
ing to restore the old German Empire. Why? 
Because in that empire the Emperor had hardly 
any power, and the new Emperor is very fond of 
power, He is really a despot, both in his nature 
and by practice, and not inclined to yield to any 
outside influence. He is a military monarch, 
and rules by the sword. 

The new empire he has created will be as 
strong as the old Empire of Germany was weak. 
It will be one of the most thorouzh-going of mil- 
itary monarchies, and not improbably it will be 
aconquering State. Ifthe past of Germany has 
done so much, in less than five years, against 
Austria and France, it may be expected that 
united Germany will be able to do whatever it 
miy be pleased to do with the rest of Europe in 
the course of the next five-and-twenty years. 

The newly-created empire consists of all Ger- 
many except what belongs to the House of Aus- 
tria. It consists of Prussia, Bavaria, Wirtem- 
lerg, Hanover, Saxony, the Hesses, Baden, and 
ull those countries, large and small, that made 
up the North German Confederation which was 
¢reated after the war of 1866. It includes also 
the countries of Southern Germany, and that 
part of Poland which Prussia holds, and which, 
according to those principles that have tri- 
umphed in the unification of Germany, ought to 





be given up. But Germany is more likely to 


take ten countries than to give up one. 


The population of the new empire amounts to 
This will 
be increased to more than forty millions, by tak- 
ing Alsace and Lorraine from France,—and per- 


more than thirty-eight million souls. 


haps more French territory. 


Austria owns some of the finest parts of Ger- 
many, and it is believed that the new empire 
will take possession of them at no distant day. 
That done, the German Empire would consist of 
about fifty millien people,—and so would be al- 


ed, and far more populous than Great Britain 
and Ireland. So colossal a nation, animated by 
recollections of recent great victories, could do 
any thing it pleased in Europe. 

It is possible that the new empire will take 
possession of Holland and Belgium, and also of 
much of Denmark, in order to create a naval 
force. There are great times at hand, with, per- 
haps, greater wars to be waged than ever. 

— ++ —___—_—— 


SPECIAL OFFERS. 
A Three Dollar Picture for One New Sub- 
scriber. 

We make a special offer of Prang’s amusing 
and attractive chromo—TueE Doctor. The size 
of the Picture is eight and one-half by eleven 
inches. It is beautifully colored, and represents 
a boy trying to give medicine to his favorite 
cat. She evidently appreciates his good inten- 
tions, and his absorbed and anxious face, 
makes a very amusing effect, in contrast with 
his patient’s woe-begone expression. 

The whole picture is well drawn, and will 
make a very pleasing ornament for sitting-room 
or chamber. Its retail price is three dollars, 
and it gives us pleasure to be able to offer so 
good and costly a Premium, for so small a re- 
turn. Almost every one of our friends can get 
one new name—and we have no doubt they will 
improve the opportunity to secure so fine a gift. 
Postage eight cents. 


A Photograph Album for One New Sub- 
scriber. 
This is a very neat album. It will hold rirry 
PICTURES—has gilt edged leaves and a gilt clasp, 
and is well made. Its size is 5 1-2 by 4 1-2 inch- 
es, and its retail price in the stores is $1 00. 
This is a pretty and a generous Premium, and 
will amply pay for the time spent in securing 
one new name. Postage ten cents. 
5 ee 
EUROPE AS IT IS. 
Some shrewd and Lumorous writer sends to 
an exchange paper the following verses on the 
present state of Europe. They give a clear idea 
of what the Great Powers are doing there, and 
ought to make us thankful for the peace and 
quiet which reigns in our own land: 


Russia covets, 
Turkey fears; 
Austria penders, 
Italia cheers, 


Belgium—Holland, 
t in dread; 


Denmark’s palsied, 
Spain is dead. 

France lies bleeding, 
Prussia soars ; 


Britannia shuts her eyes 
d snores. 


abn planen= 
HOLMES, AGASSIZ AND EMERSON. 

It is pleasant, occasionally, to hear our coun- 
trymen described by a foreigner,—if they are 
worth describing,—and we have several that are. 
Mr. MacRae, a recent Scotch traveller in Amer- 
ica, describes Oliver Wendell Holmes as “‘a plain, 
little, dapper man; his short hair brushed down 
like a boy’s, but turning gray now; a powerful 
jaw, and a thick, strong under lip, that gives de- 
cision to his look, with a dash of pertness.”’ 
Prof. Agassiz is “big, massive, genial looking; 
the rich, healthy color on his broad face still 
telling of the Old World from which he came— 
a man who, but for his dark, keen eyes, would 
look more like a jovial English squire than a 
devotee of science.” Emerson “has the queer- 
est New England face, with thin features, prom- 
inent hatchet nose, and a childlike sweetness 
and simplicity arching the face, and drawing 
deep curves down the cheek.” 


—————— OS . 
CORN IN THE MOUTH. 
Here is a hint at one of the almost numbecr- 
less valuable uses to which you can put your 
mouth—especially in hot weather; and we hope 
you will never use it for worse purposes. In- 
stead of drinking much water when at work in 
the field, or in the sun, hold a few kernels of corn 
under your tongue, or in the side of your check, 
and they will allay thirst. As the old farmers 
say, “they keep you from bein’ dry.” One of 
the most important parts of the human body is 
the mouth, and the saliva which collects there as 
a kind of safety fluid, is sometimes exhausted 
during severe perspiration. The corn prevents 
this exhaustion, and keeps the tongue and 
throat moist. Try it. At least never “corn” 
yourselves with any thing worse than Indian ker- 
nels, or put any .thipg less cleanly into your 
mouth to chew. : 
———_+o———- - 
AN AFFLICTED HUSBAND. 





Most as populous as both France and Italy unit- 


A Dutchman lost his wife, and made all haste 
to get another, “For cos it is not goot for a mans 
to cook his own dinnersh ven de vorid is more 


he married again, but the woman happened to 
be a pleasure-loving lady, and began teasing him 
at once to take her to the theatre. 
Yacob was astounded at her request, and cried 
out, “You vant me to go to de teatre, ha? No, 
I vill not! Vot my goot neighbors tink of me if 
dey see mein de teatre only two veek after my 
dear goot vifedie? Is you got no feelin’s for dem 
as is loss dere best friends? Ach, mine poor goot 
wife! vhy most you go die?” 
———————— 
CURIOUS RHYMES, 

There are some inventive geniuses who are 
never at loss forarhyme. A poetical philoso- 
pher once remarked that there was no possible 
rhyme for the word Timbuctoo, on which a gift- 
ed child of the muses, who may have recorded 
the adage of Napoleon, that impossible is the ad- 
jective of fools, made the following flight from 
Parnassus: 

“T went a hunting on a time, 

On the plains of Timbuctoo, 

I shot but one buck all that day, 

And that was a thin buck too.” 
One would hardly suppose that there could be 
found a rhyme for porringer. But a poctical 
expert, in 1641, on the occasion of the marriage 
of Mary, the eldest daughter of Charles I., with 
the Prince of Orange, thus volunteered his lau- 
reateship : 
“What is the rhyme for porringer? 


The king he had a daughter fair, 
And gave the Prince of Orange her.’’ 


That rhymester ought to have had a pension. 
| 








——__ +o - 
A SLIGHT ACQUAINTANCE. 
A man who died in New York was taken to | 
very rural parish was asked to officiate at the 
funeral. Feeling that it was expected that he 
should make a eulogy, and yet wishing to take 
care of his conscience, he said,— 4 
“Tt will, doubtless, be expected that I give the 
man who lies before us awaiting burial, a glow- 
ing character; but Iam obliged to inform the 
audience that I cannot do this, as I was a total 
stranger to the corpse, though I have been intro- 
duced to the widow!” 
——~oe—__—_— 
“ALL OUT.” 
Tom Moore, the poet, and Curran, the orator, 
once attended # party at which the following 
story was told: 
“Ts your master in?” asked a gentleman of a 
servant, calling at the door of the residence of a 
distinguished citizen. 
“No, sir, he is out.”’ 
“Ts your mistress in?” 
“No, sir, she is out.” 
“Then I will come in and sit down by your 
fire.” 
“And faith, sir, that is out too.” 
The gentleman left. 
WAHT MEN DO IN A 
STUDY.” 
A Scotch professor walked into the middle of 
a horse pond while pondering on Final Cause. 
Ben Franklin®” punched down the fire in his pipe 
with the finger of a young lady sitting at his 
side, and severely burned the lily white poker. 
A gentleman in Troy received a letter in the dark, 
used the letter to light his lamp, and then looked 
about for it to read. Pere Gratry, one day, in 
Paris, thinking he had left his watch at home, 
took it out of his pocket to see if he had time to 
go back after it. Neander, the church historian, 
once went to his lecture in his night-cap, and 
sometimes walked in the gutter. 





“BROWN 


ilies sce 
CURIOUS RIDDLES. 

They had some inventive riddle-makers in old 
times. For example: 

Many | white horses on a red hill, 
Now t ~ tramp, now they champ, now they stand 
still.” 

One of the Smiths, Horace, perhaps, wrote the 
following: ‘‘Usc me well, [T am everybody; 
scratch my back, I am nobody.”’ 

As our readers may not find a ready solution 
to either, we give the answers. First, teeth; 
second, & mirror. 

—————__+o0——_—_— 
A QUEER GRAVE. 

Flies often find a grave in the sweets they sip, 
and drunkards and g¢luttons of a higher species 
frequently make their luxuries the means of their 
death. The following loses nothing as a lesson 
by being fact rather than fable: 

The California Scientific Press says, “A farm- 
er’s wife, in Contra Costa, cut open a turnip and 
found a gopher (a kind of chipmunk) dead in its 
centre. ‘The little fellow had eaten its way into 
the turnip, which had taken new life and closed 
the hole, or else he laid in its way and it grew 
around him—one of the two—the farmer’s wife 








as full of vomans.” In less than two weeks time 


Connecticut to be buried, and the minister of the |— 











Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


1. ' 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


My /irst is in weep, but not in cry, 

My second is in cake, but not in pie; 

My third isin slip, but not in fall, 

My fourth is in high, but not in tall; 

My fifth is in mice, but not in rats, 

My’ sizth is in kitten, but not in cat; 

My seventh is in grass, but not in leaf, 

My eighth is in mirth, but not in grief. + 

My ninth is in more, but not in less, 

My tenth is in no, but not in yes. 

My whole is a great city of the United States. 
Anice M: PLumEer. 


2. 





-— 


Lucius GOs8y 


ENIGMA. 


I am composed of 14 letters. 

y 9, 8, 6 is what we often are. 
My 13, 12, 11, 14 is a kind of cloth. 
My 1, 3, 2, 4 is something warm for the head. 
My 7, 5, 4 is something useful for the tired. 
My 14, 10, 18, 13 is a token of affection. 
My whole is a reptile. 


4. 


CHARADE, 


J. H. 8. 


My Jirst’s a negation decisive and short— 

A word very small, but of mighty import; 

The hardest, the easiest word to proclaim, 

The cleverest scholar in Boston could name. 

My second, well, every person has it, 

Though sometimes they find it a hard thing to fit. 

I’m a great multitude, yet only one, 

Of law and divinity I am the sum. 

I’m fluid, I’m solid, I’m base, and I’m good, 

I’m hard, and I’m soft, I’m metal, I’m wood; 

I belong to the stars, and am always sky-high ; 

Though tied to the earth, yet with birds I can fly. 

1swim with each fish, with the animals play, 

But to goblins and ghosts I have nothing to say. 

For rappers of spirits, a rap I don’t care, 

I look with contempt on such creatures of air. 

And yet-my whole is the wickedest sprite 

That ever played tricks in the — or night: 

For if all that’s said of the genii be true, 

There’s nothing so bad that the rascal won’t do. 

Talk of kittens and cats, of monkeys and daws, 

Of magpies, and other outrageous outlaws, 

As makers of mischief or doers of wrong, 

They’re “muffs” when compared with the theme ef 

¥ my song; 

But if any longer I let my tongue wag, 

The cat will be out of my riddling bag. 
G. M. Mureny. 





WILLie Wise. 


6. 
WORD SQUARE. 


1. To deaden. 


2. To tune. 
3. One. 
4. Used in fishing. “Havutwoy. 
7. 
My first is a color. 
My second is a fruit. 
My whole is found in August, M.E, A, 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 2. Arabia. 
8. “A paltry sum, a regal gift 
Le any person pvor would be.” 
4. Railway. 
5. Pear, Tia, Nostrils, Elp, Arab, Pate, Pastor, 
Langhter, Every, PrneappLa@—RasPBbEBRY. 
6. ldle folks take great pains. 





says. At all events, that gopher won’t ‘go for 
any more turnips.’”’ 


-_ 





7. Cash, Anna, Snow, Hawk. 
8. Pie-crust. 
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MEASURING THE BABY. 


We measured the riotous baby 
— the cottage wall— 
A lily grew at the threshold, 
And the boy was just as tall! 
A royal tiger lily, 
With spots of purple and gold, 
And a heart like a jewelled chalice, 
The fragrant dew to hold. . 


Without, the bluebirds whistled 
High up in, the old roof trees, 


And to and ffo at the window 


The red rese rocked her bees; 
And the wee pink fists of the baby 

Were never a moment still! 
Snatching at shine and shadow 

That daneed on the lattice-sill! 


His eyes were wide as blue-bells— 
His mouth like a flower unblown— 

Two little bare feet, like funny white mice, 
Peeped out from his snowy — ? 

And we thought, with a thrill of rapture, 
That yet had a touch of pain, 

When June rolls around with her roses, 
We'll measure the boy again. 


Ah me! Ina darkened chamber, 
With the sunshine shut away, 

Through tears that fell like a bitter rain, 
We measured the boy to-day ; 

And the little bare feet, that were dimpled, 
And sweet as a budding rose, 

Lay side by side together, 
In the hush of a long repose! 


Up from the dainty pillow, 
Vhite as the risen dawn, 
The fair little face lay —s. 
With the light of heaven thereon— 
And the dear little hands, like rose-leaves 
Dropped from a rose, lay still, 
Never to snatch at the sunshine 
That crept to the shrouded sill! 


We tffeasured the sleeping baby 
With ribbons as white as snow, 

Fer the shining rosewood casket 
That waited him below; 

And out of the darkened chamber 
We went with a childless moan— 

To fhe height ef the sinless angels 
Our little one had grown! 

. Hearth and Home. 


——_~or——_*—— 


For the Companion. 
A CALIFORNIA STORY. 


Before the discovery of gold in California, 
some twenty years ago, the country was peopled 
principally by Spaniards and Indians. The lat- 
ter are now very few, but in many parts of the 
State Spaniards are still numerous. They area 
gambling, drinking people, and any village oc- 
cupied mainly by thom is generally the scene of 
habitual quarrelling, and fighting, and frequent 
murders, 

It was ina village of this kind, not far from 
San Francisco, that a Mr. Martin lived, with his' 
four young children, the oldest but sixteen years 
of age. The mother died about six months be- 
fore Mr. Martin moved into the village. Their 
new home was a poor little brown house of four 
rooms, and to the orphaus it seemed lonesome 
and gleomy enough. 

Their father had been appointed teacher in the 
town, and regretted the necessity which com- 
pelled him to live where the Sabbath was dese- 
crated by horse-racing and gaming, and where 
drunkenness, profanity and crime, made every 
street disagreeable and dangerous. 

When Mr. Martin and his family had lived in 
S. nearly a year, it seemed as if the wickedness 
of the place had reached its height. Seven per- 
sons were murdered within a short time, and 
who the perpetrators of the deeds were, no one 
could discover. 

These outrages made every well disposed per- 
son afraid to carry money with him, and great 
uneasiness and anxiety was felt. 

Mr. Martin was sometimes obliged to visit San 
Francisco on business, remaining there two or 
three days. The children always dreaded these 
departures, for they lived out of the village, a 
mile and a half from neighbors. 

One day, just after Mr. Martin had been to 
San Francisco for his monthly salary, and had 
safely returned, he received a letter asking him 
to go at once to a town seven or cight miles dis- 
tant, to se@a fricnd who was said to be danger- 
ously ill. He at once complied with the request, 
leaving the children alone, and telling them not 
to expect his return until the next morning. 

Towards night the rain began to fall, and the 
wind blew fiercely, shaking the doors and win- 
dows, and filling the hearts of the little ones 
with a vague sense of coming ill. Luey, the eld- 
est, did not try to conceal her fears, as she usu- 
ally had done, but sat by the stove in the kiteh- 
en, talking with Wilkie about robbers and mur- 
derers, and becoming every minute more fright- 
ened than before. 

“Do you know where father put his money 
when he went away?” asked Willie. 

“Yes,” said Lucy. “It is where no one would 
ever find it, under the carpet by the lounge; but 
if robbers should come, they’d shoot us if we 
didn’t tell. Father said there was a man rode 
behind him when he came home to-day, who was 
in the express office when he got his money, and 
Pm afraid he watched him, and will come here 
to-night, hecause father’s gone,” 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





“© dear!” said little Mary, half crying, “I|turbed during the night. The stranger stayed 
wish father wouldn’t go off and leave us alone.” | till after breakfast. Then he thanked the chil- 


“T’s seepy,” said baby Harry. And Lucy took | 
the little boy on her lap and began to undress | 


him. She was just in the act of taking him in- 
to the bed-room, when a loud knock on the kitch- 
en door caused every heart to thrill with terror. 

Their first thought was to fly at once through 
the other outside door, but this they knew it 
would be impossible todo on such a dreadful 
night, with their little brother to carry. 

“We must open the door,” said Lucy, “and 
we must not act as though we were afraid. Per- 
haps it is no one that will hurt us, after all.” 

So saying, Lucy opened the door, and a man 
entered, whose appearance did not tend to dimin- 
ish the children’s fears. He was tall and strong- 
ly built, with a dark, forbidding face, and keen, 
piercing eye. Taking a hasty survey of the 
room and its occupants, he said,— 

“Can you keep me here over night, little girl? 
I was going on to the village, but it storms, and 
I have walked so far to-day, that I feel too tired 
to get any further.” 

“Yes, you can stay,” said Lucy, trying to 
speak calmly. “We haven’t much rcom, but 
father is away to-night, so we can keep you very 
well.” 

She wished she dared to tell him that they had 
no spare room, but she thought that very likely 
he was aware that her father was away, and 
knew it was best, at all events, to be perfectly 
honest. 

The man sat down by the stove, trying to dry 
his clothes, which were really very wet. 

Lucy took little Harry in her arms and start- 
ed to put him to bed. 

“May I go too?” said Mary. She was usually 
anxious to sit up late, but felt too much fright- 
ened in the presence of the stranger to desire to 
do so to-night. 

Lucy assented, and they left the room, closing 
the door after them, as they thought, but it 
opened a little, and the stranger, who was sitting 
near, heard and saw what they were doing. 

“Harry must say his prayers,” said Lucy, 
“and then go to sleep.” 

The child knelt down by the bed, and the man 
looked in and saw the little white-robed form, 


| with hands clasped and eyes closed, as he repeat- 


ed, after his sister, his beautiful prayer. 

““Now Ilay me down to sleep,” said Lucy. 

“Now I ’ay me down to seep,” repeated Harry. 

“I pray the Lord my soul to keep,” said the 
sister. 

“T pway the Lord my soul to teep,” lisped the 
infant, and so on till the prayer was finished, 
and the little fellow was snugly tueked in bed. 

Then Mary was undressed, Lucy, meanwhile, 
trying to comfort her and dispel her fears, though 
feeling far from comfortable herself. 

“God will take care of us,’’ she said, remem- 
bering her mother’s daily teachings, “and we 
must try net to be afraid.” 

The child then knelt by the bedside and re- 
peated the same simple prayer that her brother 
had said before her, adding in earnest, beseech- 
ing tones, “Please, dear God, take care of Lucy, 
and Willie, and Harry, and me to-night, and 
don’t let the man in the kitchen do us any harm. 
Please, dear God, give him a good heart, and 
help him to do right. Amen.” 

The little one’s face was brighter as she arose, 
and as she kissed her sister good-night, she said, 
“I don’t feel afraid now. Something has made 
me happy inside.” 

Lucy choked back the tears that wanted to 


come, and taking up the candle, left the children | 


to their slumbers. 

In the meantime, every word spoken by the 
little ones had been heard by the stranger in the 
adjoining room. The infant prayer, and after- 
wards the petition of the little girl asking God 
to help him to do right, startled and impressed 
him. 

He was all that the children had feared. He 
had seen the money delivered to Mr. Martin that 
morning, and had followed him, determined to 
commit robbery to ebtain it. For years he had 
been familiar with such deeds. But now, through 
the influence of God’s Spirit, the words of prayer 
had touched his heart. He bowed his face in 
his hands, regardless of Willie’s presence, and 
wept lke a child. Recollections came sweep- 
ing over him of what he had once been, and 
what he was now. He recalled the time when, 
an innocent boy, he had knelt beside his moth- 
er’s knee, and said his evening prayer. He de- 
sired to be again what he had been many years 
back, before his desire for gold had led him to 
California, and then to the practice of every sin. 
These innocent children, at least, should receive 
no harm from him. Soon after Lucy’s return to 
the kitchen, he asked to be shown his bed, 

The morning dawned bright and clear. The 
children had slept soundly and had not been dis 





dren, with much tenderness of manner, for their 
kindness, and, saying he should never forget 
them, went his way. 

The children’s prayers had saved them, and 
we hope led the wayward man back: to his moth- 
er’s God, and to hopes of heaven. 


~~ 
THE DOCTOR AND THE WOLF. 


A French physician, many years ago, was on 
his way, one wintcr afternoon, to visit a patient 
who lived in a mountainous part of the country. 

In one part of the road he found the snow 
beaten down for some distance, and statned red 
with drops of blood. A track went sidewise 
from this place, and along it there seemed to 
have been dragged something like a full sack, 
and here and there were continued drops of 
blood. 

He followed this suspicious track, without, 
however, surmising that it would bring him to 
ascene of horror, where terror and amazement 
awaited him. He followed the track about five 
hundred paces, when he suddenly saw, behind a 
little rise of the ground, a large and terrible 
wolf, which was tearing in pieces not a dead 
beast, but the body of a man. 

His horse shied, started back, and turned 
around. At the same moment the wolf left his 
prey, and, with a tremendous leap, made a furi- 
ous attack, springing on the back of the horse, 
and giving him a severe bite. 

The doctor instantly leaped from the saddle, 
and tried to get his loaded pistol from the hol- 
ster, but, unfortunately, was not able to jerk it 
out. The wolf took advantage of this. momen- 
tary delay, and pounced on the doctor, biting 
him in the face, the shoulder and thigh. 

He sought in vain to keep the wolf off, but 
still retained in this terrible fight sufficient pres- 
ence of mind to endeavor to get the pistol from 
the holster, and fire it on his furiousenemy. In 
this he fortunately succeeded, and shot the beast 
in his open jaws, and saw him fall on his side, 
dead. The doctor was saved. 

He might yet have died in his exhausted state, 
had not two travellers on horseback providen- 
tially come that way. One of them put him on 
his horse, as the doctor’s had taken flight in the 
struggle. He was carried, half stupefied with 
pain and wounds, and nearly fainting, until he 
fortunately reached home. 


——+9+ ——— 
A KNAVE OUTWITTED. 

“Cute” lawyers too often use their sharpness 

in legal quiddities, and for the defence of rogu’s, 


and it is refreshing to find one employing his wit | 


and ingenuity in the interests of justice: 

On one occasion, a countryman, visiting the 
city, deposited his money, some two hundred dol- 
lars, with his landlord, no one being present at 
the time. Next day, having occasion to make 
some purchases, he applied for his money, and 
was met with a cool denial of its ever having 
been received. 

On taking legal counsel, the gentleman was 
astonished to learn that, being without a witness, 
as matters stood, his case was hopeless. 

The lawyer, however, was.a man of resources. 
Dismissing his client, with directions to return 
in acouple of days, he called to his aid a reliable 
friend, to whom he privately unfolded his plans. 

Acting under the lawyer’s instructions, the 
friend presented himself at the inn as a guest, 
and, after securing quarters, deposited three hun- 
dred dollars in the landlord’s hands, taking good 
care to have a witness by. Some hours alter he 
called alone for the money, and the landlord, 
knowing there was proof of the deposit, made no 
difficulty in handing it over. 

The same day Boniface was served with a writ 
for the three hundred dollars, and on seeking 
advice, was told that as there was a witness to 
his receipt of the money, and none to its return, 
he had nathing for it but to pay it again. With 
two hundred dollars of it the lawyer reimbursed 
the countryman, and kept the remainder for his 
fee.—Lynn Weekly Reporter. 

> - 
SNAKE-SKIN LEATHER. 
. 

Farmers’ boys are familiar with eel-skin leath- 
er, in the shape of shot-pouches and flail-strings. 
It ‘never wears out,” but the experiment of tan- 
ning snake hides does not promise much service, 
save as acuriosity. Very little good can be got 
out of snakes, any way: 

About fifty anaconda skins were tanned by the 
Schayer Brothers, of Roxbury, for boot leather, 
last year. The boots are valued at fifty dollars 
per pair. The largest of these skins was forty 
feet in length. The leather is very beautiful, 
glossy, mottled and pliable. The tanning of an- 
aconda skins, however, and their manufacture 
into boots and shoes, will probably never be car- 
ried on to any great extent. The material is not 
easily obtained; it is difficult to tan, and when 
made up for wear, it is neither impervious to 
water nor durable. 

- ~~ — 


MAGNANIMITY, 
A recent book by a Mrs. Dall contains some 
fresh anecdotes and recollections of the Father 
of his Country. Here is one: 


Col. Washington, at the age of twenty-one, 
was knocked down by a little man named Payne: 

“There was great excitement about an elec- 
tion. Washington said something hot. Payne 
lifted his walnut stick and threw him down with 
one blow, The next day Washiazton went to 
the tavern and wrote a note to Mr. Payne, ask- 
ing him to meet him. When Payne came into 














the room, Washington put out his hand and 
said, ‘I was wrong yesterday; I want to be right 


ay. 

“Some years after, when every body loved 
Washington, Payne had a matter on trial at 
Fairfax Court House. Tle lawyer on the other 
side tried to attack Payne’s character, and amon 
other things, began to tell how he had treated 
Washington. The genéral was in the Court 
House. As soon as the lawyer had done speak- 
ing he rose, spoke to the court, and took all the 
blame on himself. 

“After the war was over, Payne wanted to see 
him again. When he drew near to Mt. Vernon 
he bezan to tremble; but Washington came to 
meet him with a smile, and carried him to his 
wife. ‘Here is a little man,’ said he, ‘that [ 
think a good deal of, for he once had the cour. 
age to knock me down.’ ” : 


HOG! 

We have heard of a conscientious woman who 
always judged the weather by the almanac in- 
stead of her feelings, and dressed for it as the 
calendar said it ought to be, no matter what it 
was. This resolute faith in a theory is equalled 
by a farmer among the “poor whites” of North 
Carolina, where the standard of fat pork i$ rather 
low: 


“Stranger,” said a vencrable specimen of the 
Tar River farmer to a visitor, “stranger, there is 
one thing in this country which really shows 
originality, pertness and invention.” 

“What is that?” I asked. 

“It is the way they compel the hogs to testify 
ag’in themselves in fat’nin’ time. You see, 
stranger, it aint easy to tell a fat hog in this part 
of Norf Ca’lina. They are built mainly for speed 
and length of limb, and it aint so easy as ye 
might s’pose to tell when the fat settles toward 
their bones. But now they have got things fixed 
so the hogs tell on themselves, and, as you might 
say, reads out their own death-warrant.” 

“How is that?” 

“Why, you see they fattens them all on ’sim 
mons, and put aline of poles round each tree, 
not quite breast high. Now, so long as a hog 
can jump tlrem poles to get at the dropping ’sim- 
mons it's clear they aint fit to kill. But they 
watches ’em every morning, and just as soon as 
one on ’em misses the jump, in he goes into the 
scalding tub, and his bristles is off in a hurry. 
You see, stranger, he pronounces his own doom. 
He’s too fat to jump, and that is the way they 
tell em.” 





+9 —___—_. 


SONG OF LABOR. 
Toil swings the axe, and forests bow, 
The fields break out in radiant bloom, 
Rich harvests smile behind the plough, 
And cities cluster round the loom. 


—__+o»—___— 
HARVEST-GIRLS. 
Nine miles west of “Otter Tail,” Minn., is a 


colony of German Cathelics on a beautiful spot 


in the prairie, bounded by a lake, a river and an 
oak forest. A man who went to see them, and 
found them gathering their wheat crop, writes 
to the Yarmouth Register of the young nuns of 
the little convent there, at work in the field, and 
the somewhat singular impressian made by the 
appearanc of cheerfulnegg in black: 


It is now harvest time, and as we pass along 
we notice the busy reapers at their labors, re- 
lieving the groaning fields of their heavy bur- 
dens. Nor are they alone, for near at hand we 
see the pretty maidens “binding up the sheaves.” 
They are dressed all in black, and from their 
necks depend the crucifix and rosary. But from 
under those sombre hoods I catch glimpses of 
bright, happy faces, and occasionally a merry 
peal of laughter falls upon my ear. 

Fanaticism can do much. It can lead men 
naturally merciful to perpetrate the most horri- 
ble outrages upon their fellow-men; it can lead 
disappointed woman to desert her friends and 
shut herself in cloisters deep, and waste her life 
in penance and in fruitless prayer. But there is 
one thing it cannot do—it cannot check those 
frequent bursts of merriment which spring spon- 
taneously from the overcharged heart of a young 
and happy girl. 





<> 
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EQUAL TO THE EMERGENCY. 


A missionary of the American Sunday School 
Union, not long since, started three new Sunday 
schools in three weeks. One of these was in 
D—— county, at a point where there never had 
been a Sunday school, and the people poor and 
uneducated—no church building or school-house 
in the neighborhood. But seventy-nine gathered 
into and around an unoccupied log cabin, on 
seats composed of rails and rocks. While the 
meeting was in progress, the owner of the cabin 
came and forbade such occupancy by “an aboli- 
tion lodge.” 

The missionary was equal to the emergency, 
having had a similar experience in M—— coun- 
ty (where he induced the peuple to build a round 
log church, and in three weeks they had a Sun- 
day school in operation, and soon after regular 
preaching, and a church organized now number- 
ing sixty members.) So the people in D—— 
county promptly gathered, and two days after, 
four men were chopping and an ox team haul- 
ing logs to build achurch. So much for having 
a missionary who knows the people, and how 
to build a log church, and to gather the children 
in. 

Read in 2 Kings 6: 2, how every student car 
ried a beam (log) when Elisha built his theolog- 
jeal seminary, The Western missionary had 


zood and venerable cxample for lis pluck and 
enterprise in starting a pioneer school. 
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A LITTLE FOLK SONG, 


Come here, you grigs, 
Here’s a ‘show! 
Five baby pigs 
Allin a row! 
They came last night, 
Brown, pink and white, 
With tails curled tight, 
And eyes so bright. 
It is a treat 
To see them eat 
And hear them - 
A-aweek! A-wee 
And O, what fun 
To see them run! 
And then stop short; 
With grunt and snort, 
Poking about 
With curious snout. 
No, Master Die 
Put down that. stick, 
You must not dig 
A baby pig 
Under the rib, 
To make him squeal. 
How would you feel 
Should I do so 
To you, you know? 
You must be kind, 
Or else you ‘ll find 
You won’t come here 
“Again, my dear! 
' Riverside Magazine. 
— ter 
For the Companion, 


INDIAN TOMMY. 
By Frances Lee, 


\, 





Tommy’s father had a cigar in his mouth and 
ear-rings in his ears. He was cracking a lobster 
with a stone on a wooden bench, and Tommy 
was eating the bits of meat from his fingers as 
they came out. 

Tommy had hair that was thinking about be- 
ing black, some time, and went straight down 
without a part anywhere; and his face and bare 
legs were the color of an old-fashioned cent. 

A fire was burning against a great rock just 
behind them, and a stew-kettle and frying-pan 
were turned bottom side up on top of the rock. 

Pretty soon Tommy’s mother came along the 
path from the hotel, with a cheeked red and 
black shawl pinned over her head, a short gown 
under it, and low, stout shoes and blue stock- 
ings. 

A little yellow dog trotted on before her, and 
in her hand she carried a basket of broken pieces 
—meat, and fish, and bread, and potato, and pie, 
and pickle, just as they were scraped from the 
peovle’s plates at the hotels. 

At the same time the peach man came along 
with his old blind white horse and boxed-up 
wagon, and Tommy, dropping the lobster’s claw 
he was sucking, picked up a tea-cup and went 
down to the place where the cart stopped. 

Then he kept areund close to the peach man’s 
feet; between him and his customers, between 
him and his baskets, without making any sign 


any more than a wooden boy, till the man put 


some beer in his cup and said,— 


“There! now be off outof the way! You won't 


get any more!’ 


Then Temmy, still just- like a wooden boy, 
trudged off up the bank on his little bare copper 


toes, drinking the beer as he went. 
“Is his name nothing but Tommy?” 
Winnie. 


“for fear you can’t pick yourself out.” 


Winnie looked at her sunburnt hands and 
Phen she ran off to the good beach, 
as the children ealled i, with little Jua, to look A construct 


laughed. 


for star fishes and sea urchins, 
“Tam trying to build a fort, and can’t do it!’ 


Winnie, letting the clear sand slip through her 
brown fingers. 


pretty stone! 


cried 
“T thought it would be Pottowatomie, 
or Wapasapanavpacoi, or something like that.” 

“You must be eareful not to get mixed up 
with these Indians,” said Uncle Philip, gravely, 


“O, let’s play store, and sell pepper!” replied 


“All right!’ returned little Julia. 
house,” she added, in a minute. 


“T want a 
“O, here’s a 
A pretty, pretty one, but ’tisn’t 
big enough for a house.”’ 

So they played, while the wind tossed about 
the white sails on the ocean, the little black and 
white gulls skimmed low over the water, and the 
heavy porpoises came up to breathe, up and 
down, up and down, with a curve of their great 
bodies, like wheels going slowly over and over. 
By this time little brown Tommy was eating 
his supper, sitting on the ground in the tent, 
with his father, and mother, and big sisters. 
The cups and plates were on the zround between 
them, and they ate every thing as it came, just 
like dogs and pigs. 

How would you lil, little Abby, when you 
opened your mouth, not to know whether you 
would find a bit of clam fritter or of plum cake 
in it? 

When supper was done, all the family sat on 
the ground and wove baskets,—thread baskets, 
work baskets, com) baskets, travelling baskets, 
baskets braided up close and fast, with pebbles 
inside, for rattle-boxes, and tiny, delicate bas- 
kets for ear-rings. The next day the people 
from the hotels came and bought them. 

But one morning the wind blew rough and 
cold from over the land, the great waves dashed 
up against the rocky shore, rolled over, broke, 
and went back to try it again. 

A long, long battle the ocean has had, trying 
to climb up farther and farther on the shore, and 
all it can show for it after these six thousand 
years is the sand it has ground from the rocks. 
And now the people at the hotels put on their 
scarlet sacks and thick dresses, and little Tommy, 
in his pink loose gown, his only garment, began 
to droop and sicken. 

His mother put a pillow on the ground under 
the tent for him to lie on, or took him in her 
arms, with her long black hair streaming mourn- 
fully over her shoulders, and kissed his hot cheek 
as tenderly as any of the siik and velvet mam- 
mas at the great houses. 

But Tommy grew no better, and one day his 
father and mother took down their tent, packed 
up their basket stuff, and went off to their win- 
ter home. So we saw them no more. 

“They gin Miss Weddle just one basket, a lit- 
tle thing about so square, to pay for all the stuff 
they’d had of her,” said the old scrub woman at 
the hotel, with a broom in one hand and a pinch 
of snuff in the other. “And they charged her 
full price, two dollars and a half, for a knife bas- 
ket she bought of ’em. They are so clost, them 
niggers is!” 

I should think as much! And I think by the 
way he took the beer, without even a look of 
thanks, that littke Tommy will come up to be 
just as “clost’’ as the rest of the tribe. 

—_+o>—__—__ 

THE LITTLE LOAF. 

In atime of famine a rich man sent for the 
poorest children in the town and said to them,— 
“There is a basket full of bread; you may 
each come every day and take a loaf until it 
pleases God to send better times.” 
The children attacked the basket, and disput- 
ed as to which should have the largest loaf, and 
then went away without once thanking their’ 
kind benefactor. 
Only Frances, a very poor but cleanly girl, 
modestly remained behind and had the smallest 
loaf which was left in the basket. She grateful- 
ly returned thanks, and went home quietly. 
One day the children behaved very badly in- 
deed, and poor Frances received a loaf very much 
smaller than the rest, but when she took it home 
and her mother cut it open, a number of pieees 
fell on the floor. 
The poor woman was astonished, and said,— 
“Go and return this money immediately; it 
must have been put in the bread by mistake.”’ 
Frances went directly with it to the gentleman, 
who said,— 
““My dear child, it was no mistake. I had the 
money put into that loaf to reward you. Re- 


who are satisfied with a little always bring biess- 


ings upon themselves and family, and will pass 
happily through the world. Do not thank me, 


8. H 


TWO THOUSAND DOLLARS IN GIFTS 


To those subscribers to the ComPANION who send 
the largest number of new names to the paper, up to July 
1, 1871. 


Seventy. The Presents will be 
1 Seven Octave Piano, cost..........-+++++++ $475. 
1 American Parlor Organ, cost.........--- #200. 
1 Smith’s Conservatory Organ, cost ...... $100. 
6 Elgin Gold Watches, cost of each.......-- $100. 


main always as peaceable and contented. Those 


but thank God, who put into your heart the 
treasure of a contented and grateful spirit, and 
who has given me the will and opportunity to 
be useful to those who are in need of assistance.” 


= 


Superb Presents. 





The Publishers of the Companion 


OFFER 


The number of Presents that will be given is 


3 Weed’s Sewing Machines, cost of cach .... 
8 Presents in cash—each Present ... 
10 Silver Watches, cost of each..........-++-++++ 

10 Bradley & Co’s Croquet Sets, eost of each. $12, 
10 Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils, cost of each. .83. 
10 Silver Pencils and Gold Pens, cost of each. $3. 
10 Beautiful Port Monnaies, cost of each...... $3. 








These Seventy Presents will be given to the sev- 
enty subscribers to the paper who send us the seventy 
largest numbers of new names, no matter which of the 
Premiums they may receive for their new subscribers. 
No Publishers in the country offer such liberal gifts. 
Remember, whether you get a Present or 
not, the Premiums given will pay handsomely for each 
subscriber you may secure, and you have almost a sure 
prospect of an additional and most gratifying Present—If 
you persevere. 

If you have not received a Premium List, 
send for one. 


Perry Mason & Co., 


Publishers Youth’s Companion. 


> 
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The “Home Crrcie” is the best and cheapest illustrat- 
ed story paper in the United States, brimful of good 
things every week. Only $2 year; single copies, 5 cents 
—for sale every where. Sample copies sent free by ad- 
dressing the publisher, F. Gleason, No. 47 Summer Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





W. H. CarpPentTER, M. D., 147 Tremont Street, devotes 
his attention exclusively to the treatment of Chronic Ca- 
tarrh, Deafness, Blind and all d of the Eye, 
Ear, Throat and Chest. 

(GF See “Home Cures” in Companiog of Jan. 12, 1870 








Ir YOU NEED A GOOD OVERCOAT, or any thing else in 
the Clothing line, cail upon Atwood BroS., No. 38 and 
40 Washington St. They have a full stock of the best 
quality of goods, and sell at fair prices. 





Visit Messrs. P. F. PACKARD & Sons, No. 56 Union 
Street, who make a specialty of the finest grades of Parior 
Furniture, as well as elegantly finished Chamber Sets, of 
patterns unique and beautiful. Be sure and see them. 
IF YOU ARE TROUBLED with a Cough, Weakness of the 
Lungs, Sore Throat, Pain in the Side, or Kidney Com- 
plaints, White Pine ‘Compound will help you. 








THE PERFECT PURITY of all the ingredients in Poland's 
Humor Doctor makes it one of the most valuable Humor 
Remedies in existence. It acts as a restorative to the 
feeble and debilitated, cleanses the system of all impuri- 
ties, and although harmless, is yet potent as a tonic and 
alterative. 


POSTRAID Collection of choice FLOWER 2 SEEDS 
$leach. Collection of Vegetable Seeds, $1. 
Send stamp ie os 





K. MARTIN, Marblehead, Mass. 





HEAPER THAN PRINT.—Your name in gold and 
brilliant colors. Send stamp. for specimen card to 
HAYWARD, Card Writer, West I arwich, Mass. 6—lw 


YES | STENCIL PLATES for mark{ng Clothing, 
. Cans, ¢ &c., with ink and brush, dic. by mail. 
6—lw W. KE) NDALL, Jk., Lebanon, N.H. 


IGHTNING SHORT-HAND.—Young and old should 
iearn this system; free from every objection. It can 
be learned in a week to write with wonde ‘rful rapidity. 
Book, 50 cts.; 3 for $1. ASKEL 
144 South 4th St., P hiladelphia, Pa. 


CHOICE MIXED VERBENA SEED, 


ELECTED from upwards of one hundred named va- 
rieties. Per package, 25 cts., five packagces,$l. Cata- 
logue of Verbenas, Roses, Dahlias, Double Geraniums, 
&c., forwarded on application, enclosing 3-cent stamp. 
6—3w Address DEXTER SNOW, Chicopee, Ms. 








6—5w eop 








$75 to $250 per month, every where, male 

@ 2nd female, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROV- 

fe ED COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 

+. This Machine will stitch, he fell, tuck, 

quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider in a’ most 

superior manner, Price, cme ong Fully licensed 

<c¢ and warranted for five years. will pay $1000 tor 
any machine tha cow as Tomger, more bean 

hi hat will it be ful, 

| or more yee seam than ours. t makes the “Hlas- 

OQ tic Loc * Every second stitch can be cut, 

tutand still the cloth eannot be pulled a ast without 

b— tearing it. We pay Agents from 675 to §: rmenth 

= and expenses, or a commission from = ch twice 

< that amount can bemade. Address SECOMB & CO. 

Boston, Mass.; PiTTsBURGH, Pa.; St. Lovis, Mo., 

or CHICAGO, ILL. *48-—l3w 


THEA NECTAR 
IS A PURE 


BLACK TEA! 


WITH THE 


GREEN TEA FLAVOR. 














TOY oman and how 


gether with stori adve fe zzles, Mastrattons, 
? | ete., ete., will be fourd in HAPPY OURS for Februa 





said little Julia. 


cents ay See to 0. A, ROO 
BACH, 102 ‘Nassan t., N ew Y +4, Boge 


ENGINE, to 
Full direciuons, *with illustrations, 
so that any boy ean make a: Rye steam engine, to- 


Warranted to suit all Tastes. 4—8w 





A FINE LOT OF 
Decalcomanie Pictures, 
ban — instructions for the art, will be sent to ABER, 


dress by mail, on reecipt of cents. L. R. SPRIN 
351 Washington St., ton. 





Magic Box and Invisible Penny... 
Magic Envelope and Mysterious P: 
Fireside Magician 


Send stamp for catalogue ! N 





Dr. J. W. Poland’s 


WHITE PINE 
COMPOUND 


Cures Sore Throat. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound 
Cures Colds. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound 
Cures Coughs. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound 
Cures Diptheria. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound 
Cures Spitting of Blood. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound 
Cures Pulmonic Ajfections. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound 
Cures Kidney Complaints. 
“For health comes sparkling in the streams, 
There's rm in our Northern winds; 


Our pines ave trees of healin 
. ; ” - Joun G. WHITTIER. 


PREPARED AT THE 


New England Botanic Depot, 
37 Court Street, Boston. 


PRESTO CHANGE! 





$1 








00 
100 
- 100 
Either the above sent free by mail on. Teceipt of price. 
Peet Goods. 
BARKLEY & CO. 
6—4w 52 and 154 fiona Street, New York. 


THE FIRESIDE FAVORITE. 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY, 
50 Cts. Per Annum. 
The best Family Paper for the price in the United States. 
Send stamp for specimens, or 50 cts. =. year A 
prem A ~~ reali — — 











Dighton Furnace Company, 
Manufacturers of the Celebrated WEBSTER HOT 


‘| AIR FURNACE, for heating Churches, Halls, Dwell- 


ings, &c. Stoves, Ranges, Hollow Ware and Sinks, 
Wrought Iron Pipe, for Steam, Gas and Water. 
30—Ly and 98 NorTH STRBET, Boston. 





The Horse Hair Inner § Selgis+ warranted a perfoot 
cure for Cold Feet, Rhe ism, an $ arising 
from imperfect circulation of the blood. Price, 75 cts. a 
pair. Sent by mail, postage paid. 

1.8. ANDREWS, 54 Elm St., Boston, ie. 
_Agents. wanted. 





OLIV ER STANDARD 
HISTORICAL 
OPTIC’S TTS STORIES. 
GENTS WANTED.—No work by this pooies au- 
thor ever before sold by subscription. 1t contains 
more reading and illustration for the price than any copy- 
right book equal in other respects, published in Ame 
Address J. N. RICHARDSON & CO., Boston, Mass 4—4t 





PHAM’S DEPILATORY POWDER,.—Re 
moves superfluous hair in jive minutes, without 

injury to theskin. Sent by mail for $1 25. 

UPHAM’S ASTHMA CURE 

Relieves most violent paroxysms in FIVE MINUTES, and 

effects a speedy cure. Price, $2 by mail. 

THE JAPANESE HAIR STAIN 


colors the whiskers and haira beautiful BL ee or BROWK. 
It > ¢ ouly one preparation. 75 cents b 
dress 8. M, No. 721 Jayne St., Phi 
at ain a. = Sold by al druggists. 


DR. HALL’S VOLTAIC ARMOR 
Electric Bands and Soles, 


For the aotons Relief and Radical Cure of Cold Feet, 

euma Neuralgia, Headache, Dyspepsia, Lose 

of Vital Power, I and all 
he Soles 





Nervous Prostration or Deb lit; 
other Nervous Diseases. Sold b 

also for sale by first-class Shoe pA 
Send stamp for circular. Address 


VOLTAIC ARMOR ASSOCIATION, 
eee 149 Tremont Street, Boston. 


pisToRy OF OUR REGIMENT.—A — 
ing book for boys. It contains 315 ectavo pa; 

post- paid for only $150. Address FRANK cht * 

Gertrude St., 8 yracuse, N. z. 


OE @ Month, with Stencil and Key- 
$250 & Check Dies. Secure Circular and Sam- 
S. M. Spencer, Brattleboro’, Vt. 40—6m 








ples free. 





25 f= A WEEK SALARY !—Young men want- 
@ed as local and travelling salesmen. Address 
with stamp) R. H. WALKER, 34 Park Row, N.Y. 41-13w 


TURNER’S 
UNIVERSAL NEURALGIA PILL! 


Asafe, certain, and speedy cure for 


Neuralgia and all Nervous Diseases. 


ITS EFFECTS ARE MAGICAL. 


An UNPAILING REMEDY for Nevratora Facrafas 
—often effecting a perfect cure in a single day. No form 
of Nervous Disease fails to yicld to its wonderful power. 
Even in the severest cases of Chronic Neuraigia, affeet- 
ing the entive system, its use for a few days affords the 
— astonishing relief, and rarely fails to produce a com- 
plete and permanent cure. it contains no materials in 
the slightest degree injurious. It has the unqualified ap. 
proval of the pede: sicians. Thousands in every part 
of the eountry gra 2 acknowledge its power tosoothe 
the a nerves, and restore the failing strength. 
mail on receipt of price and postage. 

$1 —.. cnepoces a a ad 











TURNER & CO., Proprietors, 


2—lyeop 120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mage, 
PIANO FORTES 
From $50 to $275. Cheapest place im Bostdn 
to buy. Every Piano in good order and warranted. 
2-Gmeow WM. C. HILL, 21 La Grange St., Boston. 


Ww. B 








Fire Insurance Agemy 
40. State Street, 
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TERMS. 
The Sunsorirrion Pricxz of the CoMPANION is 


$1 50, if puid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance... 


PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER.- 


$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 OO if not paid in advance..- 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 

THE COMPANION is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontin- 
uance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a registered letter. All 
post-masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper, 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

DISCONTINUANCES.— Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Always give the name ot the Post-Office to which your 

aper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
ooks unless this is done. 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 






For the Companion. 
OLE BULL’S BOYHOOD. 

Ole Bull, the greatest living violinist, was 
born in Bergen, Norway, 1810. He was a lover 
of music in childhood, and he delighted to roam 
among the rugged mountains of his native coun- 
try, and to sing the wild mountain airs. 

He was placed in his boyhood at the academy 
of Bergen, and received a classical education, 
his friends designing him for the practice of law. 
He became enamored of the charms of music 
while a student, and devoted his spare moments 
to the art, which was more congenial to him 
than any other study. His talent as a musician 
soon excited the admiration of a choice circle of 
friends, among whom were several amateur mu- 
sical performers. 

Near the close of his legal studies, he received 
an invitation to play at a public concert. This 
he accepted, contrary to the rules of the institu- 
tion where he was studying. His playing was 
followed by plaudits of admiration, which deeply 
affected him. This increased his desire to de- 
vote his life to music rather than to the profes- 
sion of law. But while the music-loving city 
rung with his name, the staid professors put 
him back in his examination, for his departure 
from the prescribed courses of study, and his 
life at this period had great joys and deep sor- 
rows, alternating between the brightest sunshine 
and the darkest clouds. He was a susceptible 
boy, happy in the smiles of his friends, and bit- 
terly miserable at their displeasure. 

Among his most loved and admired friends 
was the leader of the orchestra. His debut had 
delayed his first attempt to graduate. Just as 
the day approached when he would have received 
his diploma, he was summoned to the room of 
his musical friend, who was very ill. 

**A concert is announced to take place to-mor- 
row night,’’ said the latter. ‘You must lead 
the orchestra, or I am ruined.”’ 

The boy-musician stood a few moments, 
thoughtful and silent. He knew that if he did 
lead the orchestra his friends would regard him 
as ruined. His soul strugyled between his sense 
of duty towards his friend and his own personal 
interests. The decision was such as would be ex- 
pected of the impulsive artist and ‘not of the stu- 
dent of law. 

Always happy when his affections were grati- 
fied, he could not resist the appeal of one who 
had lent to his life the charm of sympathy and 
loving companionship. He led the orchestra at 
the appointed time, and never returned to the 
university again. 

He wandered to Paris, his heavy heart at mo- 
ments lightened by dreams of one day charming 
the world with the magic tones of his violin. 
Arriving in the great city where he was a stran- 
ger, without a friend, he lost his trunk, violin, 
and all that he had. Now came the dark hour 
of his life. He wandered about the streets, hun- 
gry and penniless, without any resource. He 





couid not beg, and he already began to realize 
how dreadful it would be to starve. 

‘rhe cloud darkened over his mind.- One day 
he saw the Seine flowing calmly before him, 
flooded with the sun. Cast out of the atmos- 
phere of human sympathy, death looked sweet. 
He thought of his vanished life amid the North- 
ern hills, of the few fond hearts he had left in 
his native land; he breathed a pitiful prayer for 
God’s mercy on his soul, then threw himself in- 
to the river, in the vain hope of finding peace be- 
neath its waves. 

St. Jerome says that he never read of a char- 
itable person who came to an evil end.- God 
pitied the boy-musician, who had been willing 
to sacrifice for others, and at this desperate hour 
sent him a friend.. He was found half dead by 
a mother whose bosom had just been made sym- 
pathetic and tender by the loss of her son.- The 
sorrows of the fair-haired youth she had rescued 
drew her towards him with almost maternal ten- 
derness.. She comforted him with affectionate 
counsels and promises of assistance; she gave 
him a home, and at last adopted him, finding in 
the sweetness of his society consolation in the 
bitter bereavement that she had borne so heavily 
before. His musical gifts soon were recognized 
by cultivated Parisians, and he received at his 
first public concert in that city twelve hundred 
franes..- 

Trust in God in the darkest hour; never falter, 
for no one can estimate how great a jewel he 
may dim or’ cast away.- Ole Bull has charmed 
the world, awakening in thousands of bosoms 
those swect and tender emotions that fill his 
own, all of which would have been lost had 
Providence left him to himself in the extreme 
hour of darkness and despair.: 

HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH..- 





VARIETY. 


FOREIGN FUNERAI. CUSTOMS.. 


In Spain, when a baptized infant dies, a feast 
is spread, and all-+the neighbors round come, not 
to condole with, but to congratulate the parents. 
“We rejoice with you that you have a child in 
glory,” they say; and the last—nay, the first 
journey of the sinless babe is a triumphant 
march, the funeral a festival, the music is glad. 
Only the mother weeps. In Greece, the last jour- 
ney follows quickly upon death. The next day, 
at dawn, the train of white-robed priests and 
choristers may be seen winding along the road 
toward the church. ‘There, dressed as in life, 
and having the face uncovered, the dead lie at 
rest before the altar until the moment arrives 
when they must be committed to theearth. It 
is in the church that the last farewell is given. 
What of that terrible last journey in the cold 
North, where the dying Esquimaux is built up 
in his snow-house and left to die alone? Or of 
the African tribe, who bury their hopelessly sick 
before death—hurry them out of the world alto- 
gether? They have been described as taking an 
affectionate leave of their relatives and perform- 
ing this burying with the consent of the person 
chiefly concerned. Habit is every thing, and 
they are used to it, only one fancics it must fall 
rather hard upon cach individual as it comes to 
his own turn.—Once a Week. 


——_+o+—_—_— 
TOO MUCH LAW. 


An anecdote is told of Chief-Justice Marshall, 
evincing his ready humor. The old gentleman, 
like Miles Standish, was very fond always of 
doing every thing for himself, and objected 
strongly to any assistance being rendered him. 

One day, wishing to consult some work of 
reference, he entered the law library and pro- 
ceeded to mount the steps and draw out a book 
from an upper shelf. The books being tightly 
packed together, refused to leave one without the 
other, and the chief justice, not noticing this, in 
withdrawing the one he wished dislodged the 
entire row, which came down upon him, felling 
him to the floor. The librarian instantly ran to 
the rescue, inquiring if the venerable gentleman 
was hurt, and offering him assistance in rising. 

“Let me alone,” said the chief justice; “let me 
alone. I’m a little stunned for the moment; 
that’s all. I have laid down the law often, but 
this is the first time the law has ever laid me 
down.” 

iapasneiiipeeienat 


LIKE JESUS. 


A dear little girl, only six years old, Was prom- 
ised by a friend, who kept a number of fowls, 
some feathers for her doll’s hat. The next time 
the friend called she brought with her not only 
several feathers, but also some beautiful patches, 
out of which to make dresses for her doll. When 
the friend had gone away, the little girl, who 
was very glad and grateful for her presents, said 
to her mamma,— 

“Mamma, do 
thinking dbout ?” 

“No, my dear.” 

“T have been thinking Mrs. Bell is like Jesus, 
for she gave me more than she promised.” 


you know what I have been 





COULDN’T SEE A JOKE. 


A writer in Scribner's Monthly says: In our 
youth we possessed an old uncle, a gentleman of 
much learning and cultivation, but the most lit- 





eral-minded person conceivable, and perfectly 
ery 


impervious to a joke. No species of artill 





known at that period could have shot one into 
him. Those were the days of ‘‘Pickwick;” and 
we once quoted in his hearing the story of the 
sausage-maker who met with an untimely grave 
in his own patent machine, and whose fate was 
only discovered by his buttons reappearing as 
seasoning. “‘What arrant nonsense!” exclaimed 
our relative. ‘So large a body as a man falling 
into a sausage-machine would stop its working 
immediately.” There was nothing to be said to 
that.. 


——__———__—_ 
ALL USED UP.. 


The cod is perhaps the most useful fish that 
swims, since all parts of it are adapted to the 
nourishment of man and animals, or for some 
purpose of domestic economy. The tongue, for 
instance, is a great delicacy; the gills are em- 
ployed as bait; the liver is good for eating and 
furnishes an enormous quantity of oil for medi- 
cal purposes; the bladder furnishes isinglass; 
the skin, when roasted, affords a relish for the 
table, and even the bones, when properly dried, 
are used as fuel by the dwellers on the desolate 
steppes of the shores of the Icy Sea. 


a cars 
I WON’T GAMBLE, 


Two boys had each ten cents. ‘Come, Char- 
lie,” said Tommie, “‘let us have a game of mar- 
bles, and stake our ten cents.” 

“Charlie, Charlie, show me your colors!” 
cried a third boy. Charlie jumped up. 

“I won’t gamble, Tommie,” said Charlie, “for 
itisasin. If you win my ten cents, I shall feel 
bad, and, if I win yours, you will feel bad, and I 
shall be sorry; so let us keep our money until 
we can spend it for something we want, or, at 
any rate, for something to show for it.” 


——__>—__—_—. 
BE “KEERFUL.” 

No person can do wrong, and injure only him- 
selr. He must necessarily draw his parents, his 
family, sometimes a whole neighborhood into 
trouvle. Sambo’s view of his personal relations 
was not exactly of this character, but it was suf- 
ficiently comprehensive: 

A colored mail-carrier in Virginia, who had 
been well shaken by a man for kicking his dog, 
said, ‘““Look a here, massa, you’d better be keer- 
ful how you shakes dis chile! Cos, when you 


shakes me, you shake de whole United States. I 
carries de mail!” 





DANGEROUS QUARRELLING. 


Alcohol makes mischief in more ways than onee 
There was a singular incident on the Grand 
Trunk last week at St. Hyacinthe. A passenger 
broke a jarin a second-class car, spilling four 
gallons of high wines over the floor. A dispute 
arose between two passengers as to whether the 
liquid was vinegar or whiskey, and to test it one 
of the disputants lit a match and threw it on the 
floor. He settled the question at the expense of 
the car. The brakeman, with great presence of 
mind, held the door open, and also pulled some 
of the passengers out through the windows, and 
thus saved us. 

secieiiccaailaeeniati 


KNEW WHAT WOULD PLAGUE ’EM.. 


A singular case of a monkey’s intelligence is 
mentioned by the San Fravcisco Bulletin. An 
animal of this sort was teased by some Chinese 
washerwomen, whereat he broke hls chain, and, 
instead of going for his tormentors, jumped up- 
on their clothes-lines, from which he tore their 
linens, laces, handkerchiefs, and every thing else 
that he could lay his claws on. If this does not 
show insight into the weakness of human na- 
Pe it would be hard to find any thing that 

oes. 


a 
MODEL PATCHWORK. 


One of the first prizes at the New York darn- 
ing and patching exhibition was awarded for a 
nice-looking cloak, which was labelled as follows : 
“This cloak is made of four pairs of old pants, 
one old vest and two old coatlinings. It is com- 
posed of sixty-eight pieces. I made it in two 
days, and it was worn for three years to public 
school, and I hope it will keep some other dar- 
ling warm three years more.” 


———>_—___—_ 


TURNED HEAD. 


A langhable appearance is produced by invest- 
ing alady in as many wrappings as possible, 
but cloak, shawl, scarf, etc., put on wrong side 
before, her bonnet only being put on right—thus 
giving the appearance of a turned head. Then 
let her carry a muff behind her, as naturally as 

ssible, and enter and pass around the room 

ackwards. It is a droll sight. 


a es 
STRANGE COINCIDENCE. 


During the late siege of Toul a shell entered 
the casement of a house and took the life of a 
young girl, whose birth occurred at Sebastopol 
during the siege of that place, and whose mother 
was similarly killed by a shell when she was but 
an hour or two old. 


That kind of death could almost be said to 
“run in the family.” 


a 
A DANGEROUS LADY. 


A French lady, on her arrival in this country, 
was careful to eat only such dishes as she was 
acquainted with, and being on one occasion 

ressed to partake of a dish new to her, she po- 

itely replied, “‘No, I thank you,I eat only my 
acquaintances.” She —— she had expressed 
herself in admirable Englis 
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For THROAT DISEASES AND AFFECTIONS oF TH 
Cuest, Brown’s Bronchial Troches,” or Cough Lozenges 
are of great value. In Coughs, Irritation of the Throat 
caused by cold, or Unusual Exertion of the vocal organs 
in speaking in public, or singing, they produce the most 
beneficial results. The Troches have proved their efficacy, 





GLU-ENE! the best thing yet tomend with. The ladies 
are delighted withit. Try it, only 25c. 

UNTING, TRAPPING and FISHIva 
H Made Easy. New, reliable, and gives moe 
than any dollar book, double amount of any 25 ct, book. 
including preparation and use of bait, traps, &c., all modes 
of preserving and preparing skins and furs, ani much oth- 
er practical and valuable information—just what is want. 
ed. Price lower than any other; none (even at $2 or $5) 
more reliable; none at less than $las reliable and com. 
plete. Examine at any bookstore and prove. Only 20 
cts. of booksellers or by mail. r 
6—3weop JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau St. Ny 


$5 








With Press, Types and Fumiture 


—— aie amusement, 
and very profitable, tor any bov 
P rinting Needed by every business man. Send 
wo stamps for descriptive ci 
Office. and specimens of printing 'U 
6—4w KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn, 





THE SUN. 


CHARLES A. DANA...............6004. Editor, 


The Dollar Weekly Sun. 
& Kewspaper ef the Present Times. 
Intended for People Now on Earth, 
Incinding Farmers, Mechanics, Merchants, Profes. 
sional Men, Workers, Thinkers, and all Manner of 


Honest Folks, and the Wives. Sons, and Daughters 
of alls’ 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR A YEAR! 
ONE HUNDRED COPIES FOR 850, 
Or less than One Cent a Copy. Let there be a $50 
Club at every Post Office. 
—_——»——_ 
THE SEMI-WEEKLY SUN, $2 A YEAR, 


of_the same and general character as THE 
WEEELY, but with a greater variety of miscelia- 
neous readi 


—_= ing, and furnishing the news iy A subd- 
& week instead of once only. 
_ oo 
THE DAILY SUN, $6 A YEAR. 
t] abl 
cents acopy ; by inthe paws tom ‘cverrwhere 
@ year. 
————».—_ 
TERMS TO CLUBS. 
THE DOLLAR WEEKLY SUN. 
Five copies, one year, separately addressed, 
: Four Dollars, 
copies, , separately addressed (and 
‘Tektre oopy to the getter up of clad). _— 
ht Dollars, 
copies, separately addressed (aud 
by- A. to the getter up of club), . 
Fifteen Dollars 
Fifty q address (and the Bems 
Ww waones unre of club), 


Thirty-three Dollars, 
Fifty , Separately aadressed (and the 
Desai Weekly cue year to getter’ up ere, 

Thirty-five Dollars, 
year, dd and 

a tacts up orca) 
Fifty Dollars. 

copies, one year, 


bundred separa’ addressed 
~) the Daily for one year to Fame hy of club), 
Sixty Dollars, 
nr 
THE SEMI-WEEKLY SUN. 
Five copies, one year, separately addressed, 
Eight Dollars, 
copies, . separately addressed (and a 
be Yo gecer up of club), 


Sixteen Dollars. 


—__sa—_— 

SEND YOUR MONEY ~ 
ancora cing if ne inen Fephiet ts er 
ters contaizming money. Address 

1. W. ENGLAND. Publisher, Sun office, New York. 
INSTALLMENTS. wn4 
$5. earl $5. 

REMOVAL! 


SEWING MACHINES, 
ENGLEY & RICE, 
(The OLDEST MOUSE in the business in Boston) 


We have removed from 130 Tremont Street, to the new 
and spacious rooms 


323 WASHINGTON ST., cor. WEST, 
Where we shall sell all the first-class SEWING 
MACHINES on more favorable terms than any Com- 
pany in New England, FOR CASH. 

Cash by $5 monthly installments, or may be pal 

for in work. Ladies desiring to buy a Machine on ast 

lan will find it to theiradvantage to call before puree 
ng. 50— 


STAMP COLLECTOR'S GUIDE. 


i 
Every Collector needs it. By mail for two 3c. stamps. 
2 copies, 10c. Am. stamp Co., Meriden, Ct. 4—Cweop 


$500 REWARD. , 
Fora case of Catarrh that Demeritt's North Americal 
Catarrh Remedy cannot cure. Price per package, $14 
(two bottles). Forsale by all druggists. 
RUTHE & DEMERITT, 
120 Hanover Street, Boston. Send for circular an heme 
testimonials. #46 - 6m 


GENTS WANTED-—($225 a Month}—by 
American Knitting Machine Co., BU* 
TON, MASS, or ST. LOUIS, MO 43-6 


WANTED-—Agents ($20 per day) to sell the 
celebrated HOME SHU'IILE SEWING MACHDS » 
Ilas the UND:R-PRED, makes the “‘lock-stitch (alike 8 
both sides), and is fully licensed. The best and cheapes 


OTe Baily toe oes 

















family sowing Machine in the market. Address JO = 
SON, CLARK & CO., Boston, Mass., Pittsburg), 1 


Chicago, IIL, or St. Louis, Mo. 


1826 USE THE “VEGETABLE | 1870 
PULMONARY BALSAM. itd 

The old standard remedy for Coughs, Colds, Consum ut 

—nothing better. CuTLERR Bros & Co., Boston. 


-, Bostom, 











C. H, Sruonps, P: B 
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